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No. 41 TEMPLE PLACE, 





For the Companion. 
“A LITTLE COWARD.” 
A Story for Girls. 


As the sun sent his first rays above the horizon 
on a September day in the year 1775, Capt. Abner 


Wheatlee came from the doorway of his house in 


the town of Hoppermill, and began calling out 
for his horse with a volume of sound such as no 
chest less in girth than his, or mouth 
of smaller capacity, could have pro- 
duced. 

Six feet seven was Capt. Abner’s 
height, and the active life of a scout 
had left him nothing to wish for in 
the development of muscle and 
sinew. His mighty arm and fist 
could strike like a sledge-hammer ; 
his voice told the healthful vigor of 
his lungs. He was usually attired 
in a long coat of brown homespun, 
buckskin breeches and stout gray 
hose, silver-buckled shoes and a 
cocked hat. 

“Lazy loons!” he growled, look- 
ing towards the barn whence came 
a sound of hurry and stamping of 
hoofs. “Racket enough to tackle 
up a troop of horse, and here am I 
waiting ten minutes for my one 
nag,” and again he gave vent to the 
power of his voice in reproaches, 
mingled with threats. 

A fair-haired girl of fifteen came up 
through the barn-yard gate, attended 
by a crowd of quarrelling fowls, to 
whom she threw the last handful of 
the corn her apron had held. Her 
dress was a stiff, heavy dark-green 
skirt and a pink ruffled short-gown, 
the sleeves cut off below the elbow 
for convenience. The skirt was short 
enough to show her small, stout 
shoes, buckled like her father’s. A 
string of gold beads ornamented her 
white, slender neck. 

“Come here, my pretty Patty, and 
kiss your dad before he leaves you,” 
said the captain, forgetting alike his 
horse and his wrath at the sight of 
her. 

Patty obeyed dutifully. 

“‘Why need you go, sir?” she asked, after this 
embrace. “I tremble when you are off alone in 
the woods, with the British about us, none of us 
knows how near.” 

“True, child, but I will soon know where they 
are, I warrant you.” 

“But then you will run in danger of being taken 
foraspy. What if that should happen!” 

“Stuff and nonsense, Patty, child!” the captain 
called out in answer. ‘Why, d’ye think the stu- 
pid red-coats can catch a man who outwitted King 
Philip of Pokanoket and his warriors? Your 
mother has told you how I took to the running 
water when the Indians were on my trail, and 
crept into the fallen hollow tree-trunk just before 
Philip passed over it. A great medicine-man they 
agreed I was, to vanish out of their hands so. 
Fie, Patty! to think no better of your dad, Abner 
Wheatlee!” 

“You know well enough how I think of my 
father,” said Patty, looking up at the big gentle- 
man with eyes full of hearty love and admiration. 
The hens, clucking and squawking about her, scat- 
tered wildly as a powerful black horse galloped 
up from the barn, dragging the man who ran be- 
side him. 

“Whoa there, Blackie!” called out his master, 
catching the reins and mounting quickly. “Stand 
still, old fellow, and let a man speak, can’t you? 
As I was about to say, Patty, if the British should 
come nigh you in my absence,—though I don’t 
look for ’em,—then do you pluck up a spirit and 
show yourself to be Abner Wheatlee’s daughter.” 

“No, sir,” said Patty. “If you please, I would 
rather run away.” 

Her father burst into aloud laugh. ‘A little 
coward!” he said, patting her head fondly with 
his great hand. 

“Indeed, Mr. Wheatlee,” another voice said, 
“there is no danger of the British coming this 
way. I've seen one of their plundering attacks, 
and I don’t feel as if I could stand another. I 
thought you were in a hurry, Abner.” 





| “So Iam, wife, but here is little Patty, my only 
child, afraid to say ‘boo!’ to a goose. What d’ye 

think of that, ma’am? It’s Patty who has kept 
me. I’ve been talking to her.” 

So saying, the captain laughed again, and giv- 
| ing his horse leave to go, was soon out of sight. 

Then the men went off to the fields, and Mrs. 
Wheatlee turned briskly to go in. 

She was a comely, plump matron, straight as a 
pine-tree and dressed like Patty, only that her 
| short-gown was of a sober, thrifty color, and her 





| 
| 


buckled shoes considerably larger. Patty was 
like her, but the mother had darker hair and gray 
eyes, while Patty’s eyes were blue. 

“Come, Patty, take a spell at the churn; all’s 
late to-day,” said Mrs. Wheatlee. So Patty 
brought the tall red churn out on the stone in front 
of the door, and dashed away with the dasher, 
while her mother plunged two vigorous fists into 
a great pan of dough, thumping, punching and 
kneading it for half an hour, which the big clock 
in the corner ticked carefully out to her minute 
by minute. 

The morning passed quietly by, the butter 
| “came” beautifully, the bread was baked in the 
brick oven, and dinner cooked at the vast fire- 
place. The work of the day was over, and Patty 
had just brushed her hair and sat down to reel off 
some yarn, when she heard a horse gallop into the 
yard, and a loud call in a clear voice. 

“Hallo! hallo, the house, folks, hallo!” it 
shouted. ‘Where be ye all?” 

Patty sprang to the nearest window. It was a 
lad of about seventeen, riding horseback, with a 
rope for a bridle. “Express from Capt. Wheat- 
lee,” he said, with dignity. 

“Oh mercy! Mother! mother!” exclaimed 
Patty, and Mrs. Wheatlee ran out to see the mes- 
senger. ‘ 

The latter pulled off his straw hatto her. “I 
come express from ‘Capt. Wheatlee, ma’am, to 
warn you of an attack on Hoppermill this day. 
The British are in the woods across the river; you 
may expect ’em about five o’clock.” 

“How many ?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am. Maybe a regiment.” 

Patty gave a small shriek, for she couldn’t help 
it, and the lad turned to her. 

“If you're scared,” said he, “get up behind me, 
and I’ll fetch you safe to your father. This horse 
is used to carrying double.” 

“And leave my mother alone!” said Patty. 
Then she put her hands over ber ears, and with- 
drew from the window; but it was only to go to 
the door, for she felt that she must know the very 
worst at once. 





“The captain was in a quandary,” said the boy. | 
“He drew bridle a minute to get a cup of water at 
our house, and send me to tell you. ‘It’s bad 
luck,’ says he. ‘Patty will be scared to death, | 
but her mother won't,’ says he. ‘My wife is clear | 
grit all through, and I guess she'll have to see to | 
Patty, for my duty is to carry the news to head- 
quarters; and duty is duty,’ says the captain, very 
loud, and off he went as fast as his horse could 
carry him. Are you scared, ma’am? I'd stay | 





with you, but I've got an errand to another place. | 





“There isn’t a man in the village, Patty, except 
two that are bedridden and old Deacon Hunt; 
all out in the fields, and we've no time to send 
for them. I thought ’twould be so. Would you 
rather stay here, child, or go with me?” 

“T wouldn’t stay here alone for all the world! 
Mother, where are you going ?” 

“There’s only one bridge,” Mrs. Wheatlee re- 
plied calmly to her excited daughter. ‘The river 
is high with the rains; it can’t be forded nor 
swum. We are going to try and check ’em at the 
bridge. You may come, but you 
must promise not to scream if you 
are scared. I can’t have that. 
Give me the gun, child, and do you 
fetch along the axe.” 

This time Mrs. Wheatlee assumed 
her usual head-gear. What did the 
grandmothers of our grandmothers 
wear on their heads when they “went 
abroad,” as they called it, on the 
street? Were high hats the mode? 
or steeple bonnets, with flaring rims ? 
My opinion is that Patty hada broad 
hat, plaited by her own clever fingers, 
and her mother put on a steeple bon- 
net, which she was soon obliged to 
sacrifice to the exigencies of the ser- 
vice. Meantime it grouped queerly 
with the long gun resting on the 
woman’s shoulder, and it even im- 
pressed Patty with a new dread, be- 
cause it seemed so entirely inappli- 





cable to a soldier, and showed so 
clearly that her mother was only a 
woman after all. 

As they neared the river, which 
ran through the edge of the woods, 
they met other women also carry- 
ing guns and axes, all converging 
towards the bridge, a heavy struct- 
ure of beams and solid planks. Be- 
yond it a grassy road, cut through 
the trees, swept away into the for- 
est, the bridle-road to the nearest 
town in that direction. On their side 
the river, a small thicket of trees 
and bushes overhung the water near 
to the bridge. 

Mrs. Wheatlee, who had the soul 





I have got to go to headquarters, and I'll take | 
your daughter if she likes.” | 
“You may go, Patty,” said her mother. ‘Per- | 
haps ’twill be best so.” | 

“Go!” cried Patty, stopping her ears again. 
“And what, pray, would my father say when he | 
saw me, running away from my mother? Go | 
along with yourself,” she called out to the boy, | 
“and don’t tempt me any more.” 

The lad, finding she was resolved, turned his 
horse around, and clattered away. | 

“There goes your chance, Patty,” said her | 
mother. 

“Tt was no chance,” replied Patty. “Come, now, | 
mother, I may be a coward, but mean I never | 
| was.” 
| “That you are not, child; and see here, this is 
likely to be only a foraging party, because, as | 
your father says, we lie so far outside their route. | 
They are coming but to eat us up, root and 
branch, Patty; to take our silver, cattle, fowls, 
provender—all they can carry. I saw it done at 
your uncle’s house. Cruel and insolent the red- 
coats are. I will not stand it! I am going out for 
«a few minutes. Hide the silver, Patty; get an 
axe and your father’s gun, with the ammunition; | 
| then wait for me.” | 

Before the last words were fairly spoken, Mrs. 

Wheatlee was walking very fast and erect down 

| the street, with the end of her apron thrown about 
her head for a bonnet. 

Patty, left alone, bustled about in a very lively 
way, trying to keep her hands from trembling 
while she gathered up the heavy silver spoons and 
an ancient bowl, cup and pitcher which had been 
her mother’s grandmother’s. a 

These secreted in what she hoped might be « 
safe place, she went into the bedroom, and step- 
ping on a chair, lifted the gun down from the 
hooks where it hung. Bullets and cartridges were 
in the corner cupboard, ready to her hand, and 
these too she took. 











| 


comes, 





Then she ran to the tool-chest in the barn, and 
got out the best axe, and by that time her mother 
returned, a little out of breath. 





of a great commander, perceived 
this advantage immediately, and 
pointed it out to her allies. 

“We must stand there, neighbors, when the time 
” she said. 

“But why?” asked one of those persons who 
must always have a reason for everything. 

“Because, not seeing us, they will think it is the 
men.” 

Mrs. Wheatlee answered impatiently, for just 
then, in grounding her piece, her bonnet was 
grazed and sent sideways. It was at this moment 
that she tore it from her head, and tossed it away 
on the ground. 

The resolute women now took their axes and 
fellto work to break up the bridge with a vigor 


| only second in force to that of their fathers and 


brothers. Patty had got hold of a hatchet that 
somebody had brought, and was working with a 
will when her mother called to her. 

“Cross over, child,” she said, “run down the 
road and keep watch for their coming. If you 
can’t come back this way, go along the bank to 
Wilkins’ landing and take his boat.” 

Patty ran over the bridge and down the wind- 


}ing road, hardly knowing what she was about, 
| her heart beat so with terror and excitement. She 


heard the steady fall of the axes growing fainter 
all the time, till the sound was lost and she stopped 
to take breath. The sunshine came through the 
roof of leaves in long, slanting rays, and the grass 
was dappled with quiet shadows. It was so pleas- 
ant and peaceful! 

“T wish,” exclaimed Patty, “that King George 
would keep his soldiers at home! I wonder how 
he would like it himself !” 

She was too restless to sit down, so she began 
to pace back and forth, like a sentinel, and when 
she came to the further end of her beat she lis- 
tened and peered among the trees like a frightened 
deer. 

The silence soon became dreadful to her. She 
saw a solitary object loitering down the road, and 
started as if it had been the whole British army. 
It proved to be an old squaw whom Patty knew 
well, of whom her mother had bought baskets, 
and to whom she had many a time given one of 
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ner great pewter bowls full of milk and good 
“rye-and-injun” bread. 
“Go home, lil’ gal,” she said, stopping in front | 
f Patty. “Red-coats out here.” 
“How many red-coats ?” Patty asked. 





She shook her head. “Want see ’em? I show | 
‘em to vou.” 

The girl hesitated, but surely nothing could be 
worse than waiting where she was, she thought, 
The Indian turned back, and 


going a little way on the road, parted the bushes 


60 she nodded yes. 


at one side of it, and creeping through, beckoned 
Patty to follow her into a little foot-path whith | 
diverged from the road at a large angle. 

said, 


“Come,” she encouragingly, as Patty 


she described an 


wavered again; “road go so,” 
immense curve in the air—path so,” she drew an 
imaginary straight line with her wrinkled fore- 
finger, “you come back in minute.” 

Patty thought of it no longer, but rushed on, 
hurrying the old woman, who was by no means 
decrepit. It was not long before they reached the 
end of the path, and the Indian woman stopped, 
holding up her hand for Patty to listen. 

It was plain enough—hoof-beats, soft thuds on 
the grassy road, and soon Patty clasped her hands 
tight on her companion’s arm, as, unseen herself, 
she saw them come riding down. | 

“I must run,” she thought, “and get into the 
road before them—no, | must wait and see if it is | 
a large company,” and wait she did, quaking and | 
trembling, till she was assured that it was but a} 
strong foraging party. 

“See!’’ said the squaw; ‘not many red-coat. | 
Now run, lil’ gal.” | 





Patty ran. 
' 


How she ran! Light and strong, and more like 


a frightened deer than ever, Patty dashed down 
the narrow path, leaving scraps of her gown on 
the bushes, losing her hat in the mid-course, but 
keeping her feet and her way. 

When she burst out into the road it was clear 
far; and now for a 
straight run on level ground to the bridge. 


she had: won the race so 
She took one long breath, sprang forward, and 
was off like a bird. 
No. tied-back 
tight 


when she was 


skirts, no corsets, nor slender, 
Patty, and 


two younger, no boy at 


shoes, had ever been worn by 
au year or 
school could match her at running, if she gave her 
mind to it, as she certainly did now. 

So she spun down the road and got safely to the 
bridge, where fhe patient axes had left nothing but 
two long beams which had formed the sides. All 
the planks were removed and the smaller beams 
cut away. 

Looking back over her shoulder, she saw a bit 
She shouted 
and tossed up her hands, and then she ran out on 


of red appearing among the green. 


the narrow beam and across the rushing river on 
it, not daring to look down once at her feet. 

“Child,” said her mother, catching her arm and 
pulling her off the beam, ‘you are too venture- 
Are they near 


Patty made her report. 


some. 


“To the wood, neighbors, and load!” said Mrs, 
Wheatlee, in clear, firm tones. ‘Do not fire till I 
give the word.” 

The soldiers, coming down at a trot, halted on 
They had 
had 
planned to pass the night there and retire in the 


perceiving the condition of the bridge. 
expected to find the village an easy prey; 
morning, well-supplied with those articles of sub- 
sistence of which the army stood in need. 

The bridge being gone, the passage of the river 
became difficult, but was it impossible ? 

The officer in command ordered a trooper to 
dismount, cross by the beams, and make a recon- 
The man saluted. 

“T shall tumble in, your Honor; but it’s my 
duty.” 


noissance. 


“If you fall in, vou lubber, we'll tish you out 





cain. Did ye not see a girl crossing at a run as 
we came down?” 

“Yes, your Honor, we did; but that lass was a 
good bit smaller than me. However, vour TLonor 
orders it, so T go.” 

Now, at this moment Mrs. Wheatlee was say- 
ing, 

“Neighbors, make ready, aim Aigh ; "tis only to 
seare ‘em —tire !”" 
Rattle —rattle 
one after another. 


rattle—bang! went the muskets 
The trooper jumped several 
steps back from the ruined bridge. 

Yankees are 
“is- 


“Great George, our King! the 
defending it exclaimed the lieutenant. 


mount, men, and tie your horses.” 


“They are going to cross over!” cried Patty, 


vildly. “Mother, do you see 
“Fire low 
chis time, very low; we don’t want to 47/2 any of 
chem,” said Mrs. Wheatlee. 

The brave women lifted their guns, and the dis- 
water. A few 
peeped through the 


“Silence!” said her mother, sternly. 


again over the 
Patty 


charge 
pistol-shots replied. 
branches. 

“Can vou see anything, Patty ?” 


rang out 


cried 
Mrs. Squire Forbes, who stood nearest to her. 
“Yes, there are two men on the ground, and 
they are helping one out of the water.” 
“Are any dead?” asked Mrs. Forbes, shudder- 


young 


inst. 
“No, they are moving; one is getting up.” 
“Once more—fire high!” 
hat settled the dragoons. 


were evidently not much hurt, were hoisted into 
their saddles, the word of command given, “Right 
about face 


march!” and as they filed off, some of 


The wounded, who | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








them, looking back, saw the victors coming from 

their covert, each with her gun and her axe. | 
When Capt. Wheatlee came home, and heard 

what had happened in his absence, he rose out of 


his big elbow-chair and made his wife a grand 
low bow. 
“Mistress Judith Wheatlee,” said he, “I am 


your unworthy, humble servant!” 
“And Patty, Mr. 
courage and devotion which pleased me well.” 


Wheatlee, showed a good 


“Ah, Patty, my littke coward, I am proud of | 
ye! for twas harder for you than some to have 
courage, since it isn’t you by nature. | 
You'll be a fine woman some day, my dear, yet I 
doubt if you’ll ever come quite up to your mother, 
after all.” 

The captain was right, for Patty’s daughter, 
who told the story in her old age, used to add, 
“She was a good woman, my mother, but her 
mother had a fine high spirit such as you don’t | 
see every day. My mother never could have fit | 
the British any more’n you or I could.” 


given 


REPETITION, 


The path that once has been trod 
Is never so rough to the feet; 

And the lesson we once have learned 
Is never so hard to repeat. 





—Anon, 
For the Companion. | 
THE SCHOOL AT SLIM HOLLOW. | 


| 


We have | 


Nov. 1, 71883.—It's all arranged. 
formed ourselves into a club, and I’m to be Presi- 
dent. The boys chose me because my Uncle Guy 
is a lawyer, and he can tell me what to say, and 
then we think it’s best to have “the strong arm of 
the law,”—I heard my father say that to Uncle 
Guy the other day,—Charley Mills is Vice-Presi- | 
dent and Ben Wade is ‘Treasurer. We met in Wat 
Tyler’s barn, and when I made a speech and said, | 
“Down with tyrants! and we won't be ruled by a 
woman!” all the boys shouted, ‘Hear! hear!” 

I overheard iny father and Uncle Guy the other 
day talking about the school, and Uncle Guy said 
that this winter would be an “era of reform.” 

Just before the meeting to-day the dreadful news | 
came that our teacher is to be a woman! Shall | 
we boys stand that? No, sir! Never! We have | 
written a petition against it. We was going to 
sign our names with blood, but Jimmy Green— 
the smallest boy—made such a row when we went 
to scratch his arm, that we used poke-berry juice 
instead. What a fuss these little fellows make 
about nothing! | 

School begins to-morrow, and we are all to do 
our very best the first day so as to lull her into | 
fancied security—and then, Miss Teacher, look | 
sharp! you shall tind what we think of women | 
teachers in a winter school. Wat Tyler says he’ll 
bet his six-bladed knife against my new club- 
skates that she is six feet high, wears spectacles, 
talks through her nose, and will lick the little fel- 
lows. [ had a notion to take him up, for one of | 
my clubs is broke, and his knife is new, but just 


then | remembered that Uncle Guy said the high- | 

est officer must be dignified; so I called Wat to 

order. 
Nor. 2. 


eight o'clock. 


-This morning I started for school at 
Wat Tyler overtook me when I 
was half-way, and when we got to the school we 
found all the rest of the boys there, but no teacher 
in sight, so we all went in and fought for the back 
seats. The biggest boys got them, and after that, 
just as we were looking around for something else 


to do, the door opened, and the teacher came in. 
A little woman, pretty as a picture, with big brown 
eyes—and she looked at us so nice out of them, as 
she said, ““Good-morning, scholars,” that every 
boy of us made his best bow, and afterwards Wat 
told me if she had asked him, then and there, for 
his six-blader, he would have handed it right out 
and never said a word back. I 
that I had let Reub Colyer have the seat he 
wanted before he rolled me on the floor and got 
my blue jacket all dusty. 

By this time it was nine o'clock, so she took 


know L wished 


the Bible, and T tell you, you could have heard a 
pin drop when she said, “I shall read but’ one 
verse this morning, and LT want you to repeat it 
after me—let it be the key-note of our life together 
this winter.” ‘Then she read, “My little children, 
let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth.” Ben Wade says her voice 
sounded like the first note of the robin that builds 
every year in the old tree by his father’s west 
barn. 

We all said the verse with her, every one of 
us, and then she made a little talk to us which I 
can’t remember, only it made a big lump come 
up in my throat, and Wat Tyler says it aint fair 
to come it over a fellow in that way, it don’t give 
him any chance. 

Next she took all our names, and found out 
where we were in our studies. We always before 
have had such a good time when any new teacher 
took the names. But the fact is, to-day we forgot 
all about having a good time, because she had 
We all think she 
must know some one who has told her all about 
the Slim Hollow Boys. When she said to Wat 
| Tyler, “*Walter, one look into your frank face 
tells a story of honesty and bravery. You will 
be a strong help to me this winter, will you not?” 


something to say to each boy. 


and he, for one, was going to see fair play. 


| new teacher,—asked me all sorts of questions. 


Well, the window is about eight feet from the 


| mar Class. 


he had lost it. 


hand. I was so taken aback that I whistled right 


out, and only recovered myself when I saw that | 


Reub Colyer had written on his slate to me, “VI | 
lick you after school, if you do that again.” 
Later.—We had an awful time at the meeting 
of the club. Wat resigned, and made a speech 
that came pretty near breaking us up. Said that 
Miss Stanley was a lady, and had treated us like | 
gentlemen; first time we had ever been treated so, 


_ 


said, ‘You can’t; your name is signed in blood,” 
—-here the boys all groaned. | 

“But,” said Wat, “suppose we all change our | 
minds, and want to go to school to a woman- | 
teacher—what then, Mr. President ?” Then Char- | 
ley Mills clapped his hands, and all the boys | 
yelled, “Tyler! Tyler! Goon!” 

I know the club will be broke up, but I’m Pres- 
ident, and, as Uncle Guy says, the dignity of office 
must be maintained, so I called the meeting to | 
order. We coaxed Wat to stay in the club, by | 
promising to go a little slow and give Miss Stan- 
ley a chance. I told Uncle Guy all about the 
meeting, and he laughed and said something 
about Eve’s daughters, which I thought was 
pretty stupid for a lawyer, for there aint a girl in 
the club. He seemed pretty curious about the 


We have the next meeting of the club two weeks 
from to-day ; in the meantime I have a little plan 
in my mind which will make things lively for 
Miss Teacher. 

Thursday, 12th—I am disgusted with the 
whole thing. Miss Stanley is altogether too much 
for us. But aint she smart! Charley Mills and I 
had a splendid scheme. ‘There is a window in the 
ante-room where the girls put their dinners, and 
Miss Stanley always locks it during school-hours. 


ground, and we got a rail off the fence, and then 
I pushed Charley, and he scratched and scrambled 
up with my help, until he could get hold of the 
sill, and finally got into the room. We thought it 
would be great fun, about the middle of the after- 
noon, for him to knock, and when the teacher 
opened the door, to step right out anJ make a bow 
to the school. We just rolled on th «1 und and 
laughed when we thought how scared Miss Stan- 
ley would be, and how the boys would laugh. 

It didn’t turn out at all as we expected. First 
place, Miss Stanley would not excuse my being 
late. She said to me, “Please remain twenty min- 
utes each day for a week; it will help you to re- 
member to be on time.” Iwas mad, but comforted 
myself with the thought of Charley. When .we 
were all still, suddenly there came a rousing 
knock at the ante-room door, which made every 
one jump. I winked at the boys, and they knew 
that there was fun ahead. Miss Stanley took the 


Miss Stanley talks to us about things. She says 
we must cultivate a feeling of kindness for the 
least of God's creatures; that He has given to us 


| pleasant homes, with friends who love us, and 


that we must never stand by and see any of the 
dum) creation hurt or abused without helping 
them. 

Boys don’t say much about these things, but 
they think a good deal. Icaught Reub Colyer 
the next day carefully throwing all the crumbs 


| out of his dinner-pail where the snow-birds could 


get them. And after school, when we all went to 
Wat’s rabbit-trap, and found a rabbit caught by 
the leg, why, we just helped Wat put the leg in 
splints, and then we broke the trap. Wat is going 
to try and tame the rabbit, and then give it to 
Miss Stanley. 

We stayed until after nine o’clock, and after we 
had said good-night and were all outside, Ben Wade 
said, ‘Three cheers for Miss Stanley!” and I tell 
you, we gave them with a will. 

Dec. 20.—A great sorrow has come upon us!! 
Miss Stanley has just told the school that after 
the twenty-fourth of December she is not going to 
teach any more. The girls cried, and she cried, 
too. On my way home, ] met Uncle Guy, and 
when he saw my eyes were all red, he said, ‘“‘Been 
whipped to-day, eh?” And I told him no; a 
good deal worse than that: Miss Stanley wasn’t 
going to teach any more. He said, “What! Had 
the club put her out?” I guess if he was a boy, 
and just found a teacher who knew something, 
he wouldn’t feel quite so chirkey if that teacher 
left. When I told him so, he laughed, and said 
it was a hard case, and he’d try to think of some- 
thing to drown our sorrows. 

Dec. 21.—I guess Uncle Guy did feel sorry for 
us, for this morning he came to the school and 
invited us all to his house Christmas night to a 
party. Miss Stanley and all. My Uncle Guy is 
a bachelor, but he has an elegant house, full of 
beautiful things which he got in Europe, and 
when he does give a party, he does it up grand. 
He always boards to our house, and many a good 
ride I get behind his pair of trotters. I asked him 
only the other day why he didn’t take Miss Stan- 
ley out to ride, and his face got awful red. He 
gets mad at nothing sometimes, so I didn’t say 
anything more about it. 

I believe every boy in the school, from Wat to 
Jimmie Green, has asked Miss Stanley if he can 
take her to the party that night; but she said, as 
she couldn’t go with us all, she would meet us 
there. So we boys are going to meet at my house, 
and all go together. My mother helps Uncle Guy 
entertain us, and I never saw her so much pleased 
over anything. She laughs every time I say a 
word about it. I like the party too, but what’s a 
fellow to do when the party is over, and his teacher 





key and opened the door just a little way, and 
said,—just as though it was the most natural thing 
in the world for a boy to be shut up in the ante- 
room,—‘Come in by the front door, Charley, and 
make haste, for your father left a message for 
you half an hour ago.” 

Then she locked the door and called the gram- 


No one knows how I felt when I asked to go} 
/out and was politely refused! 


I knew Charley 
never could get down that rail alone without tear- 
ing his clothes off, or maybe breaking a leg. We 
heard a great scrambling and tearing, then the 
window fell down, and after a long time Charley 
came in. 

One of his sleeves was torn half-out, not one 
button was left on his jacket, and he looked as 
tired and worried as if he had had to saw wood 
on a half-holiday. 

Miss Stanley looked at him as if he was the 
nicest boy in the whole school, and said so pleas- 
antly, “Charley, your father wants you excused 
so that you may be at home by half-past two. 
He is going to drive over to Roxbury to catch the 
train, and you are to go with him.” Charley gave 
the train leaves Roxbury 
at three, and it was now half-past—and then he 
covered his face with his hands, and sat down 
without saying a word. 

We all felt awful sorry for him. He had been 
talking about that trip for over a week, and now 


one look at the clock 


In some way Miss Stanley always comes out 
ahead. 

Some way we all like Miss Stanley, too; we 
can't help it, she is so just and yet so kind to us 
all. Wrong-doing and meanness, I tell you, don’t 
flourish under her eve. When a boy don’t come 
right upto the mark, she looks at you with such 
a grieved look that you feel yourself growing 


is gone? The club met and drew up a set of res- 
olutions, which we are to send to Miss Stanley. 
Uncle Guy helped us draw them up. 

Dec. 26.—The boys all came to my house, and 
at eight we started for Uncle Guy’s. The house 
looked splendid; alla blaze of light from the top 
to the bottom. When we got to the front door, 
| nobody would ring. We all wanted to go in last. 
| You see, we didn’t often get to a grand party, and 
so we lost our courage. 

At last I gave the bell a pull. Instantly the 
door opened, and we all crowded into the hall. 
My mother stood in the parlor, and she said, “Up 
stairs, Granby,” and so I went ahead. We took 
our caps and overcoats off, and every boy had a 
pretty little button-hole bouquet pinned on his 
coat by a very solemn black fellow. I wonder 
| where Uncle Guy could have got him? He don’t 
belong in these parts. Then Sambo said, “Now, 
young gemmen, walk down to de parlor.” 

We went down, and the boys just crept round 
on their toes, and didn’t dare speak out loud, 
everything was so grand. My mother looked 
awful handsome in a brand-new silk dress; she 
shook each boy by the hand, and that made him 
feel good. Uncle Guy's house has long parlors, 
with a library at the end. There are blue velvet 
curtains between the parlor and library, which 
are always hooked back, but to-night they were 
down, and Uncle Guy nowhere to be seen. ‘*Moth- 
er,” I whispered, “has Miss Stanley come yet, 
and where is Uncle Guy?’ ‘He will be here 
presently,” she said. ‘My dear, try and make 
your friends feel at home until he comes.” 

Just then the curtains were drawn back, and 
there the library was fuil of people, and right in 
the middle stood Uncle Guy, and beside him, 
looking just like a picture in a book, with her 
white shining dress all covered with flowers, was 
Miss Stanley. 





smaller and smaller, and someliow the next time 
you are tempted to do anything mean—you don’t 
do it. 

The last meeting of the club was no meeting at 
all, for Miss Stanley had invited us all to her 


house at seven o’clock, to show us her microscope, | 


and the fellows were so much afraid that they 


would be late, that we had to give the meeting up. 


Didn’t we have a jolly time, though! Could 
we ever have believed that the finest needle through 
the microscope would look just like a rough iron 
bar? Anda fly! My! but aint they curious lit- 
tle codgers, with suckers on their feet so they can 
walk upside down, just as easy as a boy can go 
swimming. And their eyes! But you’d have 
laughed if you could see how many there are of 
them. Why, they can see up and down, and back- 


I shut my eyes and pinched myself hard so as 
to be sure that I was awake, and not dreaming. 
And then I saw our minister step up, and—— but 
no, it was no dreatn; he was actually marrying 
Uncle Guy and Miss Stanley ! 

The folks were all crowding up to congratulate 
| Mr. and Mrs. Elton. We boys didn’t know what 
to say or do, until my mother said to me, “Gran- 
by, are you not going to speak to your aunt ?” 
“Boys,” I said, “do you hear? She’s my aunt! 
| Oh, but aint she lovely!” and T went right up to 
| her, put my arms around her neck, and kissed 
| her. 

Every boy kissed her too, and Wat says he 
would willingly part with his Aunt Jernsha,—she 
lives at Wat’s, and my, but don’t she go sharp 
after Wat sometimes! —besides throwing in a 


why, he just straightened himself until he was! ward and forward, and round a corner. Can’t | cousin or two, if he only had a share in my new 


about two inches taller, and gave the teacher his 





| catch Mr. Fly napping. 


Aunt Eleanor. 
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OCT. 22, 1885. 


At first I thought I would not speak to Uncle 
Guy at all, he had treated me so mean; but after- 
wards I did, because I thought maybe my Aunt 
Eleanor might not like it if I did not. 

We boys had an elegant time at the wedding; 
did not go home until twelve o’clock. 

When my aunt bid us good-night, she said, “Now, 
my boys, the new teacher comes the first of Janu- 
ary, and I want you to make her life as altogether 
pleasant as you have mine.” 

We promised to do our best, but we are all sure 
that no school-boys ever lost so much as we when 
we lost Miss Stanley. BarBARA BRAND. 





~~ —__——. 
For the Companion. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Sweet friend, whose hospitality 
Pervades your house like summer air, 
And at whose board I ever find 
A welcome marvellously kind 
From all the dear ones gathered there; 


How often when I take m lace 

One thought of swift r will come, 
That to your cirele I can bring 
In glad return no precious thing 

To swell your pleasures’ happy sum; 





Nothing but simple loving rhymes 
For some occasion like to-day, 

When any one, however dull, 

Some common flowers of thought might cull, 
And weave them in a birthday lay. 


And this is all I bring you now, 

A song of little worth, indeed, 
Whose end a version poor will prove 
Of one true poem that I love,— 

A poem that I daily read— 


Of manhood high, and womanhood 
Its equal match in loveliness; 
Of girlhood ripening hour by hour, 
As simply as a wayside flower 
That knows and knows not heaven's caress; 
Of childhood gay as butterflies 
That frolic as they lightly roam; 
Of babyhood, whose dimpled hand 
Holds all the house in dear command,— 
The poem of your own sweet home! 


HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
in ~or- —s 


For the Companion. 


THE HERCULES MINING COMPANY, 
(LIMITED.) 
A California Boy’s Story. 


Water has many wonderful qualities. 

Of course, when you look at it in a brook, or spring, 
or lying spread out, placid, in a lake, thereis nothing 
very surprising about it; when you drink a long 
draught of it on a hot day, you say, ‘‘How cool and 
good!” when it falls in dew or asummer shower,-- 
if you don’t happen to be out with your Sunday suit 
on,—you say, ‘How refreshing!’ and when you see 
it in the rainbow, “How beautiful!” or at Niagara or 
Yosemite, “How grand!” 

But it is remarkable, nevertheless, and has other 
sides to it, “wrong sides’ as well as right ones, and 
if once you get on one of the wrong sides of water,— 
why, there is danger. If any one thinks this is mere 
imaginary talk, and not to the point, let him read 
how aparty of us boys were served, who found in 
water an enemy out here at Hulett’s Ravine, Cal. 

Hulett’s Ravine is at the foot-hills of the Sierras, 
and was formerly a mining camp and a very lively 
place in its day. The boys had a ditch and pipes from 
a lake away back in the mountains, and got fine lots 
of gold out of the great clay-banks of the ravine here 
by washing it down into sluices by what is called 
hydraulic mining. 

But those days are past. They gave up mining here 
twelve or fifteen years ago. The clay-banks had been 
worn back to a considerable distance, and were 
thought to be exhausted in the main. So the miners 
left, but some vineyardists and shepherds came; also 
a crowd of scrub Chinese and negroes; and Hulett’s 
is now, and has been for ten years, as quiet, not to 
say stupid, a little corner of creation as can be found 
in all California. There are three or four good, nice 
fumilies here, however, and every summer there are 
summer visitors to the number of a half-dozen or so 
up from San Francisco. Then there are the shep- 
herds, vineyard men and other farmers who come to 
the place every day or two. 

So we have two stores, a post-office and express 


and telegraph offices. (I am telegraph-operator my- | 


self; I came here about a year ago.) Of course, 
there is not much telegraphic business in such a place. 
Sometimes I do not get nor send a message a day. 
The wire here is merely a loop from Baxterville, fif- 
teen miles below. 

Clate Manter, a young fellow of about my age, car- 
ries the mail (for his father, who has the contract), 
and Clate’s brother “Rast” is the express messenger. 
We three, with Mad Briarly, who is a clerk in one of 


the stores, and Edward Grosheimer, who is a cripple | 


from an explosion, and lives with his two sisters 
here, are about all the young men there are here,— 
all, at least, who fraternize and are enterprising. 

Our water-supply here at Hulett’s comes from the 
old mining pipes and flume which were left after the 
miners got done. The town has rigged the machinery 
up from year to year since that time, for the water from 
the lake up in the mountains is excellent; the only 
drawback is that there is too much “head;’’ the small 
pipes into the houses have to be very strong, and a 
peculiar kind of faucet has to be used, to graduate the 
force with which the water streams out. They say 
there is a head of a thousand feet from the lake. 

One afternoon a few weeks ago, Clate, who had 
just returned from Baxterville with the mail, came 
into the telegraph office to bring me the Call (news- 
paper). 

“Seen what these ‘Johns’ are about down in the 
side of the bank?” he said, after we had sat reading 
awhile. 

“No,” said I. 

“They’re washing out some gold there, I suspect, 
by the looks,” he said. “After you finish the paper, 

et’s go round and see what they are doing.” 

So we went. *Twas only a few steps, in fact, 
for the town here isin a ravine not more than two 
Gundred yards wide. Just out past the Chinese shan- 
ties, along the side of the high bank, eight or ten 
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Grosheimer’s cook—were hard at work, and seemed 
quite excited. They had a sluice about a hundred 
feet long, made of boards which they had stolen from 
a pile near by, and were taking water from the laun. 
dry through a length of lead pipe and streaming it 
into the bank, to wash the clay down into their sluice 
so as to catch the gold on the “riffs’’ in the bottom 
of it. . 

“Get much?” Clate said to Grosheimer’s cook. 

“No much; velly littly; velly poor show,” said he; 
and from the way they all came round us and said 
the same thing, and shook their heads, we concluded 
that they had struck a rich vein. 
us to look into their sluice. 

By examining the bank, we discovered that a recent 
slide there had uncovered another belt of the old 

| pay dirt,” which extended back nobody knew how 

}far. It was this which had caught the eyes of the 

| thrifty Celestials. 

We went and got Ned Grosheimer and Mad Briarly 
| and Clate’s brother Rast, and then we five prospected 
the bank more carefully; also the Johns’ sluice-boxes, 
which showed the “color” rather fine. Even with 

' that little lead pipe, they had washed out a pretty good 
sample. 

“A right smart show!” exclaimed Clate. “I reckon 
this is good enough for white folks.” 

So we five fellows sat down on a bowlder and 
formed a stock company, to operate on the clay there, 
and named it Zhe Hercules Mining Co. (limited). 
Capital $120. 


They did not want 


Then we proceeded to business. We ordered the 
Chinamen to leave. They didn’t want to, but we 
notified them again, and they started out. Then we 


we needed more, there were plenty of ‘‘Johns’’ close 
by. 

Clate took his stand at the nozzle, to direct the 
stream into the bank; and then Rast and I got a 
sledge, wrench and crowbar and went back to start 
the ‘stop’ in the old main. It proved to be badly 
rusted, and we broke it in prying it up. 

But the water started in. A shout from down at 
the bank told us that; and on running down there, 
we found it in full force. I assure you, reader, it 
was a remarkable sight—that tremendously powerful 
jet of water, tive inches in diameter, going into the 
clay bank with the whizz and roar of a small cyclone! 
You might have taken a crowbar and struck that jet 
of water and you could not have struck the bar down 
through it. 

It would whisk the bar away like atwig. Let that 
jet hit a man in the chest or stomach and it would 
have killed him as quick as a cannon-ball. The hard 
clay and gravel of the bank melted down before it like 
butter; and our sluice-spouts were soon running full. 
It all seemed to be working well. 

“This is the business for us!’ shouted Clate to 
Rast and me; and pretty soon he called to us to come 
and help him haul the pipe sidewise, so as to play on 
another spot in the bank. We had something like a 
fence rail set up, three feet from the ground, for the 
nozzle-end of the hose to rest on; and we three now 
lay hold of the stiff, heavy hose to pull it along on 
the rail. It did not move so very hard; but in pulling 
it sidewise, we deflected it from the straight line, and 
the moment we let go, it gave a turn the other way 
—like aliving thing—on account of the force of the 
jet inside. 





got some stakes and staked off five claims as wide as 
the law allows. Ned, too, got a 
| board and chalked Hercules Mining 
| Co. on it; this we put up conspicu- 


“Catch it!’ cried Clate; and we all three made a 





| ously, and then went home to din. 
| ner. 

For the next five days we were as 
| busy as any such new company is 
}aptto be. I got a young lady who 

wants to learn telegraphy to sit by 
the instrument in the office. Ned 
could not do a great deal anyway, 













jump to grab it, 
but we had hard- 
ly got hands on 
it, when it made 
a violent move- 
ment back again 
and broke loose 
from us. 

“Mat on to it, 
quick!” cried 
Rast. We at- 
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THE HERCULES MINING COMPANY. 


but Mad had considerable spare time; and by hurry- | 
ing around on their trips, Clate and Rast were able | 
to be here seven or eight hours a day. 

We had four or five hundred feet of sluice-spouts | 
to lay down, and we wanted to take our water direct 
from the old pipe and flume on the opposite side of | 
the ravine. For this purpose quite a stretch of new | 
piping was needed. 

Close by the flume was lying a quantity of old red- | 
wood logs, large, long ones, which had been brought 
| there for repairing it some years previously. We got | 
| a pump auger and bored a lot of these for an aque- 
duct. Not to squanderthe company’s cash capital, 
we hauled off our coats and did this boring, cham- 
fering work ourselves. ’Twas hard work too. The 
logs were near two feet in diameter by twenty feet | 
long, and we had to hire a team to help lay them in | 
position. | 

But in three days we made an aqueduct a hundred | 
and seventy feet long, from the ‘foot-hood” of the | 
old hydraulic main pipe across the street, past the 
Widow Maverick’s house, and so back among the | 
Johns’ shanties toward the steep clay-bank. | 

But we needed a more flexible length of pipe than 
logs make, for sending water into the bank; and for | 
this purpose Rast brought up from Baxterville a sec- | 
| tion of old hose-pipe from the steam fire engine; for | 
| they had recently been getting new hose. He bought 
| a piece a hundred feet long, for six dollars. | 
| Of course, we knew that this would not be strong 
| enough to hold the “head” of water here at Hulett’s. | 
| So we slipped a length of large pole inside it, and | 
| then wound it on the outside with new rope—com.- | 
| mon bed-cord—putting on two layers of it. | 
| In that way we made a very strong pipe; and we | 
| found one of the old copper nozzles for directing the | 

stream of water, at the blacksmith’s shop. 
| On the sixth day of the existence of the Hercules | 
| Mining Company, all its plant, as above-mentioned, 
; was in position, and we were ready to begin opera. | 
tions. The copper nozzle had been attached to the | 
heavy hose, the hose to the end of our big log aque- | 
duct, and we had now only to pull the “stop” in the 
| old main and let on the water. 
| It was about two o’clock in the afternoon when, | 
finally, we were in readiness. Quite a crowd of peo- 
| ple had come out to see us turn on the water; among | 











tempted to seize 
it, but it knocked 
all three of us 
down under the rail. 

I jumped up—only barely in time to escape another 
switch from it asit circled back again, for it was mov- 
ing now right and left. A scream rose from our 
crowd of spectators. 

It knocked down the rail it rested on, and then it 
began to wring, twist and bound up and down as well 
as swing sidewise. Like some big coiling serpent, its 
head seemed to be pointing in every direction; first 
a stream of water would go spurting high into the 
air, sending a shower over the whole place, then 
it would plunge into the ground and dig a hole big 
enough to put into it a hogshead. It tore up more 
than a hundred feet of our new sluices in a very short 
time. 

Then it made a broad sweep to one side and sent a 
stream into the Chinese laundry. Three “Johns” 
stood in the door. It lifted them at the first dash. 
Such a cry of dismay as came from those poor Johns! 

**Che-na’ vah meen ’squee chuh blokey!”’ the boss 
Chinaman shouted, rushing out where we stood, ges- 
ticulating with wild vehemence. ‘*You Melican mans 
spile ally washee!” 

We had rallied a little by this time and got our two 
hired men with us, ready for another attempt to con- 
trol it. When it swung back, we leaned on it; seven 
of us seized it with both arms and tried to hold it. 
It started the other way, but we hung to it and were 
dragged twenty or thirty feet. Then it suddenly 
reared and pitched us heels over head. Before we 
could jump up, down came a perfect deluge of water 
out of the air; and in the midst of this, the hose cut 
another half-circle and knocked us all over again. 
We began to despair. 

‘Nobody can hold it!” said Clate. 

Just then it gave a long swing to the left, and over- 
turned a Chinaman’s shanty. e 

“We've got to stop it, or it’ll destroy the town!” 
said Rast. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when the 
hose rose its whole length, almost straight in the air, 
and then came another deluge, followed by a wild 
shout from all over the place. For everybody was 
out-of-doors by tiis time. We nowran for the “stop” 
in the old main pipe and tried to force that back, but 
it wouldn’t work; it was broken. 

Just then a louder cry than common drew us back 





the ladies, Ned’s two sisters, Rose and Celia Gros. | to the hose. It had cut a circle and sent a stream 


Chinamen — ameng them three laundry men and| heimer. We had hired two men to help us; and if| into the rear of the Widow Maverick’s cottage, 
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knocking out two of her back windows, and nearly 
| drowning the old lady herself. 
| Next minute it swung far round to the right and 
tore out a pig-sty in the rear of a negro shanty. A 
shrill squeal blended with the clatter of boards and 
glass from the rear window of the shanty; and quick 
as the eye could follow, a jet streamed far back over 
Main Street, and deluged more than fifty people who 
had gathered there. 

Meantime, we had run for a log to throw on the 


hose, but one as large as five of us could carry failed 
to “choke” off the water; but we got a hint from this, 
and harnessing a span of horses, hauled down one 
of the big redwood logs from near the old flume. 
This we placed across the far end of our log aque- 
duct, and then summoned everybody who had cour 
} age enough for the effort, tocome and help roll the 
| big log off on to the hose. Some ten volunteered, 
and we at length brought the weight of the log on 
the hose, and put our own weight upon that. 

That “choked” it. Its last stream shot down the 
street, swept the stage, and struck the stage-horses 
and driver. The horses sheered out and landed the 
stage partly on the platform of Ellison’s store; the 
inside passengers were not much wet—only frightened 
alittle; but it washed off a sportsman with two dogs 
who was on top. 

That was a hard blow for the Hercules Company, 
coming right at the outset as it did. The Widow 
Maverick’s bill for damages, along with the others, 
swept off every dollar of our cash capital. In faet, 
we hadn’t enough to settle up, and had to “fail” and 
give them forty odd cents on the dollar. It took a 
fortnight or more to settle our affairs, so as to start 
another company and begin anew. 

The new company is The Ajax,—same partners as 
before; and we are now doing well,—so well that we 
think of giving up the telegraph, mail and express 
business altogether, and devoting our whole atten- 
tion to hydraulic mining. ~ 
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For the Companion. 
GOLDEN-ROD, 
As singly simple as the flower we pull, 
The human heart would be as beautiful. 
Simplicity has nature’s help beside; 
Itis an oarsman rowing with the tide, 
That which we are it is no task to be, 
Nor any task to make another see. 
Our foothold on the ground we really know, 
The veriest giant cannot overthrow, 





How traly fair becomes the autumn sod 
With but the glory of the golden-rod, 


So things and thoughts are beautiful or great 
As they are single and appropriate. 
GEORGE H, COOMER, 


—_—_—_+@r—__—___ 
For the Companion, 
VERY COLD WEATHER 
In the Valley of the Red River of the North. 


Winter is near at hand. Wintry weather has al 

ready made its first visits to northern latitudes. 

A large majority of the readers of the Companion 
| have never had any experience of very cold weather. 
When the mercury goes down to zero, they think the 
temperature severe. They know how great the dif 
ference is between freezing point and zeros let them 
imagine how cold it must be when the thermometer 
marks thirty, and even forty, degrees below zero. 
| For the information of this majority, and not for 
| the minority who live in high latitudes, I would like 
to say something about the scenes and sensations 
peculiar to ‘‘cold snaps” in the Northwest. 

According to the interesting mean temperature 
maps in the last United States census report, the cold- 
est region in the United States, excepting Alaska, 
was the valley of the Red River of the North. 

This valley lies in Minnesota and Montana, the 
river forming the boundary-line for about two hun- 
dred miles. 





Why is this section so exceptionally frigid in 
winter? 

Because it is as flat as a board, and is part of a 
vast plain extending northward through Manitoba to 
the Arctic Zone, where the blizzards have their ori- 
gin. There is nothing to break the sweep of the 
cold waves that come rushing down from the myste- 
rious North. 

The valley is pretty well peopled, and the settlers, 
finding the soil very productive and easily tilled, do 
not mind the severe winter; but to a visitor from a 
more genial clime, the weather, during the low ranges 
of the thermometer, seems decidedly cruel. 

I made a journey in the valley during a recent 
“cold spell.” The cars had double windows; other- 
wise they would have been exceedingly uncomforta- 
ble in spite of all the two stoves could do to tight the 
cold. The passengers could see nothing of the land- 
scape through the windows, for the glass was cov- 
ered with frost. In front of the cracks under the 
doors were little snow-banks, formed by the current 
of cold air from without, striking the moister, heated 
air of the car. 

In the streets of the towns where I stopped, the 
wooden sidewalks gave out sharp, explosive sounds 
under the tread of pedestrians, and reports like pistol- 
shots came from the clapboards of the houses. The 
show-windows in the stores were as opaque as egg- 
shells. All the men wore fur caps and fur coats or 
heavy ulsters, with the collars coming up to the tops 
of their heads. All you could see of the face ofa 
passer-by was his eyes half-hidden behind the fur of 
the cap, and his nose and frosted beard visible through 
the opening in the collar. 

The few women we met in the streets had their 
heads and faces completely muffled up in warm knit 
shawls. 

‘Teamsters and others who are much out of doors 
find fur coats a necessity in this region. No cloth 
will repel the piercing cold. Buffalo coats are most 

common still, but the disappearance of the buffalo 
| from our Western plains is making them so dear that 
dog-skin, dyed a shining black, is coming into gen- 
eral use. More costly coats are made out of wolf- 
skins and bear-skins. Otter, beaver and seal are, of 
course, only for the rich. A buffalo-skin coat made 
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from the soft hide of a calf or young cow, costs | thoroughly warmed by the exercise. Her life was 
An hour later the stage reached a station, 
The gray timber- | where buffalo robes were obtained to protect her | ten gallons annually for each person. The man 


from twenty to thirty dollars. A wolf-skin coat 
is worth fifty or sixty dollars. 


saved. 


__THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


{ The average consumption of beer and other fer- 
| 


mented liquors reaches the enormous amount of 


wolves furnish a much better fur than the yellow-| against the deadly cold for the remainder of the | who takes only a pint a day swallows, in the 


ish prairie wolves. 


In very cold weather many articles of furniture 


VERY COLD 


journey. 


course of a year, forty-five gallons, and very few 


And yet the population of the valley of the Red | men who drink beer regularly take less than a 
become charged with electricity, and give off! River of the North increases. Health, intelligence | pint aday. ‘The value of wine imported is about 





WEATHER. 


ten million dollars a year; the consumers of it 
pay, in the aggregate, perhaps twenty millions. 

As this is not intended as a temperance sermon, 
but as a little study in the matter of drinks, we 
must not neglect the non-intoxicants. On an 
average the American people consume sixty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth, at retail, of coffee, and twenty- 
five million dollars’ worth of tea. Even then, we 
have not exhausted the subject. 

How many million gallons of lemonade, of 
“soda-water,” which has no soda in it, of root- 
beer, birch-beer, mead, and other drinks are sold 
and consumed? No one knows, and there is no 
way of finding out. But that, on the whole, these 
drinks take an appreciable part of the earnings of 
the people, there can be no doubt. 

All these matters are worthy subjects of study, 
for the character of a people’s drinks is a fair indi- 
cation of their intellectual capacity and moral 
standing. A decrease in the use of fiery spirits is 
a sign that men are beginning to think too much 
of themselves to make themselves sots. 

An increase in the production of ‘“‘soda-water,” 
and other injurious slops may show that the peo- 
ple have a higher respect for their brains than for 
their stomachs. 


—— H&S 
For the Companion. 


MARGARET’S FLOWERS. 


Dear little violet hides in the grass, 
And listens to hear the soft winds pass; 
The roses laugh, in their royal pride, 
At the shy little blossoms there by their side, 
Till gentie Margaret, passing by, 
Leaves the haughty roses to bloom and die, 
But gathers the violets, fragrant and fair, 
And crowns with them her beautiful hair. 

L. C. M. 


— +r 
THIS YEAR’S ELECTIONS. 


The elections of the present year are of very 
little importance in a political sense. Only ten of 
the States, in all, hold an election in the autumn 
of 1885, and in only six of these States will a new 
Governor take office at the beginning of next 
year. 

Two or three of the elections have excited some 


sparks when touched with the hand. ‘There are ' and virtue are inhabitants of these regions. Thence | interest, but in no State has there been a very 


strange noises about the houses, and a midnight come men strong of muscle and character, and | active canvass. 


search for burglars often reveals the fact that | 
Jack Frost is the only lawless intruder. 

In the markets, the meat is as solid as a log, and | 
the butcher cuts the steaks with a saw. The fish | 
are like so many clubs, and rattle when emptied 
from a basket like an armful of tire-wood. | 

The snow is so dry that it resembles granulated 
sugar. ‘Trains are sometimes stopped by two or | 
three inches of this sand-like snow on the track, 
preventing the driving-wheels of the engines from | 
getting a hold on the rails. 

Strange atmospheric phenomena are seen, such 
as the sun-dogs, luminous rainbow-like appear- 
ances on each side of the sun, sometimes curved 
and sometimes like straight pillars; or at night, 
when there is no moon, a singular radiance in the 
air, coming from no special quarter, but seeming 
to pervade the whole firmament. 

‘There is not as much personal suffering or dis- 
comfort from these low temperatures as people 
who live in warmer climes might naturally sup- 
pose. If properly dressed, a man can go about 
without minding the weather when the mercury 
is down to 40° below zero. No part of the face 
can safely be exposed to the air, however, except 
the mouth and eyes. The forehead must be well- 
covered by the fur cap, or sharp pains will be- 
numb the brain. ‘There is some trouble to keep 
the moisture on the eyelids from freezing and 
closing the eyes. Beard and moustache become a 
mass of ice from the accumulations of 
breath. 


frozen 


The effect of the cold is to cause drowsiness, 
followed by an overmastering desire for sleep. 
Probably the most agreeable way to die is by 
freezing, for the victim lapses gently from the 
arms of sleep into those of sleep’s twin-brother, 
death. 

There have been instances of men frozen while 
driving, the team coming home with the dead 
driver sitting on his seat, and still holding the 
reins. 

One day last winter, ’83-"84, when the mercury 
was down somewhere in the forties below, an open 
sleigh-stage was making its way along a moun- 
tain road between two Montana towns. ‘The only 
passengers were a woman and her young child. 
They were scantily clad for the rigorous weather, 
and the woman removed one of her wraps to pro- 
tect the child. 

The driver discerned that she was growing 
drowsy, and warned her of the deadly peril of 
talling asleep. It was of no use, nor did the vig- 
orous shaking he gave her serve to keep her awake. 
Finally the driver seized her, threw her out into 
the road, and drove off with the child at a rapid 
price, 

This last expedient was successful. Awakened 
by the shock of the fall, the woman saw the stage 
disappearing with her child. Her maternal instinets 
were aroused. She ran after the stage as fast as 
the driver slackened up a little, but 
did not stop till he saw that the poor mother was 


she could; 


domestic happiness and peace are usually found 
by the settlers’ firesides. 
EvGENE V. SMALLEY. 
— ~~ — 
For the Companion. 
A CORNER. 
Hard Mammon sees, by life’s green strand, 
Want’s drowning children strive to clasp 
The wave-dashed rocks with poor, pinched hand, 
And for a gold-piece breaks their grasp. 
ISRAEL JORDAN, 


— —+or 





DRINK. 


A most interesting treatise might be written on 


the subject of the drinks of the human race. | 


Among the many odd attempts to define man was 
one which distinguished him as the only animal 
which drinks when he is not thirsty. Probably 
many of our readers bave remarked that mem- 
bers of the human race are the only creatures 
which have a natural liking for other drinks than 
the two natural ones, milk and water. 

Man, however, has a craving for artificial bev- 
erages. Whether it is anything more than an 
acquired taste, acquired by inheritance from a 
long line of ancestors, who have cultivated the 
habit of imbibing concocted drinks, we do not 
attempt to decide. 

Let it be human instinct or hereditary taste, it 
is certain that this passion is well-nigh universal. 





w. 


In its grossest form it is a craving after that which | 


will intoxicate. But as men come under the influ- 
ence of civilization and religion, they first aban- 
don the coarse drinks which make men monsters 
of cruelty, and take to lighter beverages, which, 
though still intoxicating, do not put them in a 
frenzy. 

In the course of further improvement they drop 
intoxicating drink altogether, and replace it with 
those light stimulants which act on the nerves, 
but do not steal away the brain. Can one look 
forward and say that in future ages men will also 
discard these latter, tea and coffee, and drink noth- 
ing which even **cheers” ? 

Leaving all that speculation to the future, the 
present magnitude of the drink traffic is a fact 
which has a most important bearing upon the 
prosperity of the world. We shall not weary 
readers with an array of statistics, but it is per- 
mitted to call attention to a few facts. 

A temperance writer not long ago declared that 
the amount of money paid for intoxicating liquor 
in the United States exceeds six hundred million 
dollars every year. This was probably an exag- 
geration, but not so great a one as an unreflecting 
person might think. 

Making every possible allowance for spirits used 
in the arts, there are still something like thirty 
million gallons of spirits drank in the United 
States every year, or about two quarts on the 
average by every person, from the gray-bearded 


| old man to the new-born girl-baby. 


In Ohio the contest was between 
the present Governor, Judge Hoadly, a Democrat, 
and his defeated Republican competitor of two 
years ago, Mr. Foraker. The result of the elec- 
tion will be known before this issue of the Com- 
panion reaches its readers. 

In Mississippi there is but one candidate for 

Governor, and of course there is no contest. In 
| Massachusetts, where the Governor is elected an- 
| nually, the Democrats are neither active nor hope- 
| ful, and no person of any party expects a vig- 
| orous opposition to the re-election of Governor 
' Robinson. 
; ‘Thus there are only three contests left that can 
j excite even the most languid interest. These are 
'in Iowa, where the Republicans are opposed by a 
coalition of Democrats and Greenbackers, in New 
York, and in Virginia; and particularly in the 
last two. 

An election in New York always draws atten- 
tion, because the State is first in the Union in 
point of population; and also because the people 
are so evenly divided between the two parties. 
| The fact that the scale of the Presidential election 
last year was turned by one thousand and forty- 
seven plurality in New York, out of a total vote 
in the State of close upon twelve hundred thou- 
sand, illustrates the closeness of this division. 

Moreover, New York is the President’s State, 
and there is curiosity, if nothing more, to see if it 
will, on this occasion, stand by his administra- 
tion. There is also curiosity to see what course 
those Republicans who broke loose from their 
party last year, and voted for Mr. Cleveland, will 
now pursue. 

The contest in Virginia is unlike any other in 
the country. In that State alone, of all those 
which seceded in 1860 and 1861, do a considerable 
number of the white men, and of those who fought 
against the Union, act with the Republican party. 
The Democratic majority is also proportionally 
smaller in Virginia than in any other State of the 
South. 

Such being the case, no one can wonder that the 
Republicans should be extremely desirous of car- 
rying Virginia, and thus breaking the “solid 
South ;” or that the Democrats should be deter- 
mined, if possible, to defeat a combination which 
has long endangered their rule over the Southern 
States. 

In no State election of the year does the triumph 
or defeat of any important political principle de- 
pend upon the result. It will probably be main- 
tained, by one party or the other, after the voting 
is over, that the people have approved or con- 
demned the new national administration. 

Should the Republicans be generally successful, 
it will be asserted that the people are sorry they 
trusted power to the Democrats. On the other 
hand, the Democrats, should they carry the elec- 
tions, will point to the result as proof that the 
people are satisfied with the administration. In 
truth, however, it is an ‘‘off-vear,” when very lit- 
tle interest is taken in politics. 
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Moreover, the people of the United States not 
only are too just to judge an administration after 
an experience of barely six months, but they have 
nothing as yet by which to judge it, except its 
treatment of the public offices. The elections of 
next year, after a session of Congress, and when 
a new House of Representatives is to be chosen, 
will be the first real verdict upon the President. 


——_+o+—___—_ 


ASHAMED OF HER. 


In travelling, chance words and incidents sometimes 
open to us whole volumes of tragedy. For example, 
take the following fragments noted some years ago 
by a passenger on a railway train in the West, on 
which a fatal accident occurred. A little blonde 
woman, very much overdressed, was languidly nib- 
bling cake and sipping champagne at her lunch in 
the palace-car, when her husband entered. 

“Daisy,” he said, “your mother is getting on the 
train.” 

“Oh, good gracious, where?” she exclaimed, an- 
grily. 

He pointed toa tall, ungainly woman, in shabby 
clothes, going into a second-class car. 

“Had I not better bring her into this car?” he 
said. ‘*There are some rough fellows in that one.” 

“Does she know we are on the train?” 

“No.” 

“Then never mind. I can’t introduce mamma to 
the Schallers,” glancing at some of her companions. 

The train rushed on, and the woman who had mar- 
ried out of poverty into a fashionable set, while she 
laughed and jested with her new friends, wore an 
uneasy face that showed her terror lest her mother 
should disgrace her. Her husband said presently,— 

“Your mother will want lunch, Daisy. Suppose 
— 

“Oh, let her alone! She always takes a brown- 
paper parcel with chunks of bread and Bologna sau- 
sage. She likes that sort of thing.” 

An hour or two later a jarring crash resounded 
through the Pullman cars. Women shrieked, and 
men rushed to the door as the train stopped. A 
brakeman met them. 

“Keep your seats, gentlemen. Broken rail only.” 

“Anybody hurt?” 

“Four or five people. One old lady’s a-dyin’. I 
heard her callin’ for her daughter that’s on the train: 
‘Maggy! Maggy!’ just now. Take keer, ma’am!” as 
a litthke woman rushed past him. 

The old woman lay on a clay-bank. Some men 
were holding her tenderly enough. A physician who 
happened to be on the train kneeled beside her. Her 
daughter threw herself down and dragged her head 
upon her breast. The woman’s lips were opened, and 
her eyes stared as if searching for some one. But 
she did not call for “Maggy” any more. 

“Do something!” cried her daughter, wildly. 
“Make her speak to me! Mother! mother! it is 
Maggy! Maggy!” 

“Madam,” said the doctor, ‘you are too late!” 


——________@r— 


ONE MAN’S WORK, 

A traveller in France recently described a settle- 
ment on the river Oise, which might borrow the 
name of Rasselas’s Happy Valley. It is the work of 
one man, M. Godin, who was born in extreme pov- 
erty, and obliged to work when a child from five 
o’clock in the morning until eight at night. 

The oppression and misery of his childhood gave 
him one fixed resolve,—to help the condition of the 
poor. By means of several inventions, for which he 
secured patents, he became a wealthy man. He 
bought a tract of ground in the valley of the Oise, 
and erected workshops on one side of the river. On 
the other side he built an immense house, capable of 
accommodating eight hundred people, lighted, aired, 
and drained according to the most advanced laws of 
sanitation. 

The building contained a nursery, schools, baths, 
laundries, library, gymnasium and amusement-hall. 
He has enlarged it year by year until it will accom- 
modate fourteen hundred inmates. 

Five years ago, M. Godin formed all his work-peo- 
ple into a vast partnership, giving each a share in the 
workshops, buildings and library. The rooms in the 
Home are rented for less than the laborer would pay 
for a hovel. The tenant buys his fuel, provisions and 
other supplies at a co-operative store, in which he is 
an owner. 

His children are cared for in the nursery, then pro- 
moted to the Kindergartens, and next to the school, 
until they reach the age of fifteen, when the boys are 
received into the shops, and the girls take part in the 
domestic work of the Home. Each workman has 
free access to the library and gymnasium. A pleas- 
ure-garden of twenty-two acres is cultivated, filled 
with fruit and flowers. 

M. Godin, in a word, has succeeded in elevating the 
condition of these men and women from one of hard, 
grinding poverty, to that of educated, self-helping 
independence. It is very doubtful if he receives from 
them genuine appreciation of his work. Gratitude 
is the rarest of all human virtues. The wounded 
man never probably thanked the Good Samaritan for 
his aid. But the memory of his good deed has made 
men wiser and better for all time, and his reward is 
sure. It is God who owes it to him. 

+@> — 
CAN’T EAT IT. 

Some children, otherwise sensible, are absurdly 
dainty about their food. They like boiled eggs, but 
fancy that they “hate” the same eggs when they are 
“dropped.” Potatoes cooked in one way are “awfully 
nice ;” cooked in another, they are “perfectly hor- 
rid.” Mothers, too indulgent, nourish these whims by 
complying with them, until the children really sup- 
pose they “cannot possibly eat” articles of diet which 
are in every respect suitable and nice. 

It would do such children good to spend a term or 
two at an old-fashioned boarding-school, where the 
boys had to satisfy their morning hunger and their 
evening appetite upon thick, stdle, hard bread-and- 
butter, with one baked potato, and nothing to eat 
upon it but salt. The dinners, too, of salt mackerel 











and corned beef, with luxurious desserts of boiled rice, 
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hominy and molasses, or baked apples, would assist 
the lesson. A few months’ steady practice of that 
kind would enable them to relish a fresh egg, even 
if it was boiled a quarter of a minute longer or 
shorter than they imagine they prefer it. 

An old army officer administered a sharp rebuke to 
a young dandy who had just entered at West 
Point, and “‘turned up his nose’’ at good, solid fare. 

“I always notice,” said the colonel, “that the men 
who grumble most about the food at mess are those 
who, when their mother gives a tea-party at home, 
have to live for a week on the food that is left.” 


——--—~+or 


COLONEL BENTON, 


When Missouri was admitted into the Union, after 
a great political struggle, she sent David Barton and 
Thomas H. Benton to the Senate of the United States. 
Barton’s popularity secured him every vote in the 
Legislature, but Benton had, and even that with 
great difficulty, a majority of only one. 

One of the members, a friend of Benton’s, was mor- 
tally sick. The Legislature met in joint session in 
the large dining-room of the hotel where he boarded. 
On the day of the final struggle, four stout negroes 
carried the bed on which the dying member lay into 
the dining-room. When his name was called, though 
too feeble to raise his head, he answered, in a piping 
voice, “I vote for Thomas Hart Benton.” Then the 
four bearers carried him back to his bedroom, and in 
a few hours he was dead. 

Though Mr. Benton reached the floor of the Amer- 
ican Senate by running a race with death, and win- 
ning it, he stayed there thirty years. His favorite 
boast was, “I have served in the Senate of the United 
States for six Roman lustrums.”’ 

He desired to die a Senator, but after thirty years of 
service, the Missouri Legislature refused to elect him 
fora sixth term. Instead of accepting his defeat grace- 
fully, he became a candidate for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was elected. During the canvass, in 
which he electioneered for himself, he rode out, one 
July day, into the country, where a gang of laborers 
was building a railroad. 

“This is what I call honest labor,” said he, stop- 
ping his buggy near where some Irishmen were dig- 
ging. ‘This is what I call earning one’s living by the 
sweat of the brow. No cheat, no trickery in this.” 

The Irishmen dropped their picks and shovels, and 
gathered about the stranger who had thus flattered 
them. They wished to know who he was, and one of 
them asked, in a roughly polite manner. 

“Colonel Benton. There is but one Colonel Ben- 
ton,” was the pompous answer 

“Och, by the powers! Jemmy , here’s the very mon 
we’ve all bin wantin’ to see! He’s here now!” 

Mr. Benton had no scruples against puffing himself 
in the public press. He was one evening at Colum. 
bia, and spent the night at a friend’s house. Early 
the next morning, the friend, having bought a news- 
paper containing a complimentary report of Colonel 
Benton’s speech, went and rapped at Mr. Benton’s 
door. Being told to “Come in,” he apologized for 
disturbing Mr. Benton, who was still in bed, by say- 
ing, “I wished, sir, to show you a report of your 
speech, published in this morning’s paper.” 

“Does it do justice to Benton, sir?” asked the Sen- 
ator of “six Roman lustrums.” 

“Yes, sir, I think it does you ample justice,” an- 
swered the host. 

“I know all about it, sir,’ rejoined the ex-Senator; 
“I wrote it myself, sir.” 

——______$ @>——___—_—_— 
NOVEL WEIGHTS. 


We are making some little progress towards a more 
uniform system of weights and measures. These 
have been of great variety, as our language suffi- 
ciently shows. Some of the units adopted were most 
whimsical in their character. 

The “stone,” as a weight, isan example of approx- 
imate uncertainty. We know that this was in use 
until within the present century. It was nothing 
more than a cobble-stone such as may be picked up 
on the shore of the sea, and was used as a weight in 
one scale-pan to balance the article to be weighed. 

Such cobble-stones were common in the shops, and 
often they had rings let in with their weight marked 
on them. There was a different standard for differ. 
ent articles. At a butcher’s stall a stone was four- 
teen pounds. This is the only meaning which this 
weight has kept to our day. 

In the London papers the weights of the young 
men who are to row in the university race are always 
given in “‘stones,” thus: 

“G. C. Montgomery, 11st. 3lb.” 
that is, one hundred and fifty-seven pounds. 

But of all the shifts and devices for a unit of 
weight, nothing was ever thought of more completely 
absurd than that which is mentioned in an anecdote 
which is copied from an English publication. 

The late John Cook, of Middletown, had sold some 
seed-oats, and soon after met the purchaser, who told 
him the grain was short of the weight bargained for. 
John very innocently replied,— 

“You see, we isn’t seah verra weel off for weights 
at our house; we have yan fifty-six, and we have a 
cobble and a lump of a cart-wheel ’at we know t’ 
weight on; and than we put in a sarvent lad. But 
I've just bethought me ’at t? lad had been badly for 
about three week, and mappen he’d lost a bit o’ 


weight; seah I mun send ye a bowsterful to mak’ 
" up.” 





THE DEPARTED. 


Those old Highlanders who think and speak in 
Gaelic never refer to the departed as dead. They 
mention them as having shifted their abode, or as 
gone where they are better off. If called upon to speak 
directly of some person who has died, they call him 
the non-lasting, or the non-enduring one. 

A clergyman once offended a Highland girl by ask- 
ing when her father had died. 

“Brutes alone,” she angrily exclaimed, “die; and 
when they die, are dead. Human be eings do not die. 
They shift from off this scene; they depart, they go, 
they change, they sleep, if you like, or are gathered 
unto their fathers. But they don’t die, and can never 
with propriety be spoken of as dead.” 

The clergyman apologized for his unintentional 


offence, and then remembered that the wate 
way of speaking of the dead was common in ancient 
days. The Old Testament beautifully said, when a 
man died, “He was gathered unto his fathers.” 





INGENUITY OF PRISONERS. 


Solitary confinement often has the effect of greatly 
stimulating the mental activity of the prisoner con- 
demned to it. His long, dull hours hang upon his 
hands, and cry out for occupation. No wonder his 
wits are thereby sharpened. Faculties which he 
never suspected in himself awake to great activity, 
and he is able to turn to very large results the scanty 
advantages which his prison life affords. Baron 
Trench, condemned in the eighteenth century to life. 
long imprisonment, succeeded, by ingenious devices, 
in amusing himself through along course of years, 
and his story finds a parallel in that told by the Phil- 
adelphia News of a prisoner at Moyamensing. 


This man, who was sentenced for murder, has 
shown, during his continement, a sincere repentance 
and wish to live righteously. He has also felt a great 
interest in his fellow- -prisoners, and once asked per- 
mission to read the Bible to them, but was refused. 

Then he came to the determination of spreading 
religious teaching by methods entirely his own. The 
prison is overrun with black roaches, and the prison- 
er captured one of the largest of these. 

He parted the wings, salivated a tiny strip of tissue 
paper, and stuck it, by means of a paste made from 
scraps of bread, on the insect’s back. On the paper 
was written, in minute characters : 

“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow. 

The insect, on being released, scurried through a 
crack in the floor. Within the next few days the 
prisoner sent off fifteen or twenty more, freighted in 
the same manner. He then placed on the floor the 
lid of a pan filled with scraps of food as bait, and 
anxiously awaited the result. On the third day near- 
ly a score of roaches had found their way into it, and 
he picked them up, one by one, for examination. 

Finally he came to a beetle which showed a gleam 
of white between the wings. It was indeed a paper 
containing one of the messages he had sent at ran- 
dom, and written transversely across the slip were the 
words : 

**I know you’re right. Signed, 62.” 

After this evidence that a complete circuit could be 
established, he continued his efforts, and finally suc- 
ceeded in making, on the back of a two-inch roach, 
a clear transcription of the Ten Commandments. 

So his work has gone on, until it recently happened 
that one of the ollicials, walking the corridor, had 
his attention attracted by a peculiar-looking insect. It 
seemed to be having a spasm, but was really trying 
to get rid of a strip ‘of paper attached to its back: 

It was ¢ aptured without trouble, and the official 
Was amazed to find on the paper the following text: 

“Look not upon the wine when it is red; for at last 
it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 
Of course that led to an investigation of the whole 
affair, but it is not stated whether it also put an end 
to this peculiar means of communication. 
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GIVING WAY TO A SISTER, 
Not many sisters would be as obliging as was the 
one mentioned in one of the following incidents, 
which illustrate some peculiar customs existing 
among French Canadian peasants. For these people, 
as indeed is the case for almost all communities, the 
chief social event is a wedding. Among the habitans 
it is almost the only set occasion for festivities. The 
priest then permits dancing, and allows unusual ex. 
penses to be incurred. Courtship is short, and en. 
gagements are made frequently with a view to pecun.- 
iary interests, as in France. 





A widower recently went to spend an evening with 
a neighbor who had a sister—a spinster whom no one 
had thought of marrying. When the visitor left the 
house the brother accompanied him, and suggested 
that he marry the spinster. They returned to the 
house, and went to the bedside of the lady, who was 
asleep. When she had been awakened, “the visitor 
said to her,— 
“Mademoiselle G——, take a good look at me; I am 
rather worse than I look by candle-light, and I’ve 
nine small children, and not much land. Will you 
marry me?” 
The elderly maiden, still half-asleep, rubbed her 
eyes, looked the frank suitor over for x moment, 
yawned, and replied, “Yes.’ 
“Then be ready next Tuesday.” 
And that was all there was of that courtship, which 
was certainly brief, simple, and to the point. 
In another case, the would-be bridegroom found his 
betrothed crying after the banns had been published. 
“Whatever is the matte r, Marie?” he asked. 
“Well, Baptiste,” she replied, ‘“‘my sister Louise 
wants very much to marry, because she is older 
than I, and it is her turn ‘first. And it makes me 
sad to see her disappointed. Now, if you would only 
marry her! Everything is ready, and it would be 
such a relief !” 
“Well, well,’ cheerily replied the young man, 
“don’t ery about a little thing like that.” Louise will 
do; go and tell her to one ready.” 





DEAN MANSEL. 


The late Dean Mansel was noted as a logician, and 
was also the wittiest man in Oxford. Some of his 
sparkles may be seen in the following extract from 
the Quarterly Review: 


The cook had written on the bill of fare, for a com 
mon-room party, ‘“‘Reforme cutlets.” The guests 
laughed, but leone! said, “The man is quite right. 
Reform generally ends in e mute” [émeute, riot]. 

Of the saying, ‘March comes in like a lion, and 
goes out like a lamb,”—“Cold lamb,” said Mansel. 
Chandler, a friend of his, was importuned to sing, 
but declined. “Sing ‘Old Hundred,’” said one. 
“No,” said Chandler, “I should only murder it.” 
Being still pressed, Mansel came to thie rescue with, 
“Chandler naturally declines to murder ‘all people 
that on earth do dwell.’” 

The giving of the degree of D. D. had degenerated 
in Oxford into a senseless form, which was felt to be 
discreditable to the university. It was proposed that 
two theological dissertations should be made the pre- 
liminary requirement. During the discussion, Man- 
sel wrote this epigram: 


“The degree of D. D. 
8 proposed to convey 
To an A double 8, 
By a double 8 A.” 


4@ 
+r 


PACK RATS. 

The log-cabins of the plainsmen of the great West 
are visited by a peculiar species of rats, known, in 
the woodsmen’s speech, as “pack rats,” because they 
carry off to their holes whatever they can move. Mr. 
Roosevelt says, in his “Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man ;” 





From the hole of one, underneath the wall of a 
hut, I saw taken a small revolver, a hunting-knife, 
two books, a fork, a small bag, and a tin cup. 

These rats are larger than the common house-rats, 
and have soft gray fur, big eyes, and bushy tails, like 











a squirrel’s. They are pretty beasts and very tame. 
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Thousands of sufferers from rheumatism have 
been greatly benefited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv, 


—~+>----— 
No fictitious certificates, but solid facts, testify 
the marvelous cures by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 
—————>-——_ 


For Catarrhal and Throat Disorders, “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” are renowned and marvelously ef- 
fective, giving immediate relief. Containing nothing in- 
jurious, they can be used freely with safety. (Adv. 

——— 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 
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For the Companion, 
THE FOE WITHIN. 
{After Hans Sachs, by Herman Grimm.) 


A cloister lies near Ratisbon, 

Which somewhat wide repute has won, 
Wherein a brother, odd and queer, 

Once lived through many a tedious year. 


He heard in sleep the shriek of owl, 

The mew of cats and wolves’ dread howl; 
The tiniest mouse destroyed his rest 

And summer gnats, too, proved a pest. 
Plague take the dogs that bark all night, 
His head is ina woful plight! 

Another cell is quiekly found, 

But every month with change went round, 
Until when every spot was tried, 

And none the brother could abide, 

No man had longer any rest; 

The convent ground scemed all unblest. 
a year, 

r prayer) 


When this had lasted many 
(No time for rest, no tine 
He told the prior of his gri¢ 
And humbly begged to seek relief 

By living in a hut alone, 

Which since the anchorite had flown, 

Was close with vines and moss o’ergrown, 








The prior gladly spoke “Farewell,” 
The monk set forth to try his cell, 
And for his only household store 

An carthen water-jug he bore; 

Since from a brooklet sparkling near, 
Which murmured softly in his ear, 
Ile might draw water fresh and clear, 


Now by the door a nail he spied. 

“Pl hang my pitcher here!” he eried, 
But in and out as he would go, 
It dealt him many a ruthless blow, 
It was no wonder that it vexed bin, 
The’ where to hang it next perplext him 
Within, the cell was found too smal!, 
But room there was outside for all. 


The morn was fresh, the sun was clear; 
It shone upon the piteher here, 
Which made the water warm and flat, 
And when he down to dinner sat, 
Only a dried-up loaf he ate), 
mand poor! 
ide the door; 
Said, us his hope o rew stronger, 
“Here you will trouble me no longer, 
And keep my water coo! instead.” 
Alas! he rose from his hard bed 
'To say a mass at dead of night, 
And, lost in his devotion, quite 
Forgot the Jug, and knocked it o'er; 
The water flooded bed and floor, 






The brother's rage was now unbounded; 

He stormed and staved, reviled and pounded, 
He groped and snatched it out the nook, 
Filled it with water from: the brook, 

And hung it high as he was able 

Directly over his dinner-table, 








But when again at noon he sat, 

And of his cloister-loaf he ate, 

His thirst became so sudden strong,— 
Oh, where now was his pitcher gone? 
Thought he had left it near the brook; 
And, springing up, without a look, 

He Knocked the thing from off the hook ; 
And ere he thought his cowl to hold, 

The j mad severed every fold. 

His head was banged and bruised and sore, 
His temper suffered more and more. 











He tore his beard, the jug he tung 
Against the rock with vengeful tongue; 
*T'was shivered by the reckless stroke, 
And into thousand fragments broke. 


Ile watched the water’s gentle flow, 

And seemed at last himself to know, 
“Must L not be alone to blame? 

It tills ne with remorse and shame 

‘To think, removed from all the strife 

With monks and gnats and public life, 

I can’t possess my soul in peace. 

if here, without a pot or pan, 

A poorly housed and lonely man, 

I’ve still contrived by day and night 

With my own water-jug to tight, 

This being T will mortify, 

Will back unto my brothers hie, 

And this impatient spirit bind 

To live at peace with all mankind,” 


So thought he,—caught up his stale bread, 
And back unto the convent sped. 

No longer passion’s slave besotted, 

He took what’er the Lord allotted. 





—_——__- +e —__—__—_ 
For the Companion, 
SELF-CONQUEST. 

There is nothing noble in a sneer. 

Mention was made in a recent article in this 
paper of Lord Houghton, who had an eye only 
for what is lovely in character. Different was 
Thomas Carlyle. Lt is true that their circumstances 
were different. Lord Houghton, born to the pos- 
session of ample fortunes, could know personally 
nothing of the hard experiences which Carlyle 
passed through in his passage from the lot of a 
Seotch farmer to that of a man of letters. Yei 
one nevertheless feels that had the conditions of 
the men been reversed, it would have made 
but little difference in their natures. ‘lempera- 
ment is not so entirely the creation of cireum- 
Stance as some persons would have us believe. 
Carlyle, rich and prosperous, would still have 
been bitter and unamiable, and Lord Houghton, 
poor and dyspeptic, would still have been sympa- 
thetic and kindly. 

Carlyle had once for a near neighbor a man of 
letters, whose fortunes were forever out at elbows, 
yet we never hear of Leigh Hunt snarling or 
sneering at the world. 

When Mrs. Carlyle died her hasband mourned 
her loss sincerely, and reproached himself bitterly 
for his many unkindnesses towards her, but could 
she have returned to earth and to his household, 
there is small reason to believe her lot would have 
been a happier one than before. Genius has privi- 
leges not accorded to the majority of human kind, 
but it can never absolve its possessor from the 
violation of moral duty. 

Petulance and ill-temper are no more bearable 
in literature than in daily life. The petulance 
which runs through the later works of John Rus- 
kin repels more readers than it attracts. Wonder- 
ful master of style as he is, his influence is never 


theless weakened perceptibly by this captious, pet- 
ulant tone. While one reverences his genius and 
is thankful for what it has accomplished, one re- 
grets the needless and uncalled-for bursts of petu- 
lance. But we do not hear that the occasional vir- 
| ulence met with in Ruskin’s pages finds expression 
‘in his private life; while contemporary literature 
| is full of references to Carlyle’s displays of ill- 
| temper and general bearishness of manner. 
| After making all charitable allowances for Car- 
lyle’s failings in this particular, it is impossible to 
| acquit him entirely or to avoid seeing that he, and 
he alone, was to blame for his ill-temper. There 
is no evidence that he ever learned, to any appre- 
ciable extent at least, the value of self-control. 
| Dr. Johnson struggled against his besetting sin. 
| He often failed. ‘This is not the life to which 
heaven is promised,” he once wrote, but he strug- 
gled again. 
| Noman liveth to himself. The structure and 
demands of modern life make it increasingly diffi- 
; cult for men to live independently of their fellows. 
‘The wiser man is he who, recognizing this fact, 
endeavors to cheer instead of to dishearten those 
about him, and, like Lord Houghton, to make 
every one about him feel the better for his pres- 
ence, rather than like Carlyle, to go through life 
with a frown and a snarl of contempt for one’s 
fellow-beings. 

No matter from whom it may come, there is 
nothing noble in a sneer. The Sermon on the 
Mount has its severest condemnation for a spirit 
like this. O. F. Ae 


BALZAC. 


He who would succeed in literature should count 
the cost, and then ask himself, ‘Am I willing to pay 
the price?” Eight aspirants out of ten, if they deal 
frankly with themselves, will answer, “No, I am not 
willing.” The remaining two, if they do not wish to 
imitate that King of France who marched up a hill, 
and then marched down again, will re-examine their 
estimate, allow a wide margin for the unexpected, 
which always happens, and then bow down to years 
of obscurity and collar-Work. 
| Balzac, the most popular of modern French novel- 
| ists, after he had graduated from the university and 
i law office, told his father that he preferred a literary 
| life to following the law. “Do you not know,” ob- 
| jected the father, “that in literature, to avoid being a 
slave, you must be a king?” “Very well; king I will 
be,” replied the bold youth, who had made up his 
mind to pay the price of literary success. 





Ilis father agreed to allow him two years of pro- 
bation and twenty dollurs a month. Balzac passed 
his days at a library, and his nights in studying the 
manners of the people he met in the streets. He 
lived as frugally as a monk, and at the end of his 
probation had written a five-act tragedy in blank 
verse, entitled “Cromwell.” 

A professor of literature examined the play to de- 
cide whether it warranted the aspirant to continue 
his pursuit of literary honors. He pronounced ig de- 
testable, and that literature was not the writer’s:vuca- 
tion. The father took his stand on this judgment, 
and bade his son engage in some other occupation, or 
his allowance would cease. 

Balzac refused to obey. He moved toa garret-room, 
lived on eleven cents a day, and worked night and 


which was accepted save by the rag-picker. At last, 
he tound a publisher who purchased one of his ro- 
mances and paid for it by a promissory note, payable 
a year after date. The romance was not a success. 

Balzac studied and endured. He souglit to find a 
vein of literary treasure which no one had worked. 
In his twenty-ninth year he discovered it. A ro- 
mance which he then published made him a favorite 
with the public. He published another a few months 
later, ond became so famous that publishers sought 
him, instead of waiting for him to seek them. 

He became a king in literature, but he toiled like a 
slave to maintain fis position. His hours of sleep 
were from six in the evening until midnight. Then 
he rose, bathed, put on the white robe of a Domini- 
can friar, and under the influence of coffee and by the 
light of a dozen candles, worked from twelve to 
twenty-one hours, shut up in a garret. 

Wherever he went, his work went. He dreamed 
of it; wrote while he ate and travelled. He com- 
posed in the street and inthe omnibus. Just as he 
secured fume and wealth, he died of heart-disease, 
produced by thirty years of incessant toil and abuse 
of coffee. 

When he was a mere boy, he used to make such 
brilliant remarks that his mother would say, “It is 
impossible, Honoré, for you to understand what you 
are talking about.” He would laugh, and then boast 
to his brother and sisters that some day he would be 
famous. Whereupon, they, like Joseph’s brethren, 
feeling insulted, used to punish him. The boy was a 
prophet, but he paid heavily that he might fulfil his 
prophecy. 
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A LETTER FROM HOME. 


Such books as “The Polite Letter-Writer,” and 
“Best Forms of Eplistolary Etiquette,” may give all 
the elegant forms they please for the “correct” writ- 
ing of letters of all kinds. But the best of all letters 
is the simple, frank and friendly one that overlooks 
all forms, and is an index of the writer’s self; a let- 
ter that brings the writer so near that the written 
words seem spoken. No matter how much we may 
affect a detestation of the little, trifling things par- 
taking of the nature of gossip, it is the letter “from 
home” with its bits of ‘‘news” that we like best. 

Old people often write such quaint and amusing 
letters. A specimen of this style is given from the 
pen of an old lady living in the country. The letter 
was sent to an absent son. 


“My DEAR Son,—I take my pen in hand to let 
you know that your last letter has come to hand, and 
that this leaves us in a fairly good state of health, 
although your father has a bad cold brought on by 
changing from heavy to light flannels. I have made 
him some ginger-tea, which he has drank scalding 
hot, and gone to bed with a hot cloth on his chest. I 
dare say he will improve speedily. 

“T must let you know that Nancy Dyke is married, 
and that she has done well. Her man’s name is 
Anson Dill, and he is well spoken of, although lame 
in one leg. Naney had cay tar kinfolks to the wed- 
ding, and her dress was a gray pongee silk with a 
trail to it. 

“Your sister Jane is up to partial payments in 
arithmetic, and Johnny is ready for a grammar. He 
| spoke a piece at the lyceum the other night and did 
| Well, speaking up good and loud and not putting his 

tingers in his mouth, or forgetting but one line. 








day with dramas, comedies, romances, not one of 


bran new suit out and out, bought from the sale of 
his dun calf, that Sipes, the butcher, bought. 

“We miss you a good deal, and always when I 
make pumpkin-pies. There is one in the buttery 
now, and I wish you had a good big piece of it. I 
have dried lots of pumpkin, and when you come 
back you can live on pie if you want to. Also on 
noodle soup, for which I remember you have partic- 
ular affection. 

“It will surprise you to know that old Major, the 
dog, is dead. The old place don’t seem natural with- 
out him. I guess old age ailed him more than any- 
thing else. He was in his twelfth year, and that is 
old for a dog. 

“There was a carpet-rag sewing last Wednesday 
afternoon at Mrs. Jackson’s, and a party at night. 
All the young folks you know were there, and three 
kinds of pie and two kinds of cake were passed 
around, and a bushel of apples set out. A good many 
asked for you and wished you were there. 

“Mrs. Simmons’s baby is dead, and so is old man 
Smith, and that is all the news there is of that sort 
to write about. A book-pedler came along yesterday, 
and we took a book called ‘The Complete Home,’ and 
have bought also some wire bed-springs and a map of 
the United States since you went away. 

“This is all the news there is, and it is now twenty- 
six minutes after nine, so I must stop for this time.” 


The letter-writers give many forms of letters “From 
a mother to an absent son,” but a good, old-fashioned, 
homely letter like the above is the kind that carries 
the absent son back to the old home and the loved 
ones there. 
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For the Companion. 


AVALANCHES. 


Loosed by the lightning on the peak, 
Amid the eternal snows, 

The little handful rolls and runs, 
Increasing as it goes. 

It leaps and bounds o’er beetling crags 
That bar its path in vain, 

And thunders down the mountain side, 
And dares it to restrain— 

Anavalanche! An avalanche! 
And overwhelms the plain! 


So from the chambers of the mind 
Of poet or of sage, 

A little snow-ball thought is thrown 
Upon the printed page. 

Few see or hear or feel or know 
The strength that in it lies, 

Serene upon the mountain top, 
The nearest to the skies. 

But when it moves the natives heed, 
And gaze with wondering eyes. 





Like the impetuous avalanche 
In its majestic course, 
It sweeps away impediments, 
Resistless in its force! 
The palaces of Error fall, 
With crash of sullen sound, 
While the proud battlements of wrong, 
That fill the lower ground, 
Shake at its coming and collapse, 
And are in ruins found, 
UHARLES MACKAY. 
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AN AFRICAN QUEEN, 

Mr. Stanley, while exploring the Kiwu River, a 
tributary of the Congo, met with Gankabi, tac Queen 
of Musyé, who ruled with despotic power over five 
thousand subjects. His account of her is curious and 
interesting. The people stood in such awe of her 
that, as she was then absent, they did not dare to let 
the explorer and his crew land at the royal village. 
While the explorers were steaming up the river, they 
sighted two canoes, well-manned, in the foremost of 
which was a woman, paddling vigorously for a few 
strokes, and then bringing her right arm akimbo to 
her waist. Stanley writes: 

Ankoli [the native guide] recognized her and cried 
out,— 

«There is Gankabi!” 

We halted quickly, and without the slightest sign 
of timidity, she steered her forty-five-foot canoe 
alongside. This very action denoted a person of 
character. She brought her paddle in-board, and 
with her right arm to her waist, she examined us 
keenly for some minutes without speaking. 

es her hair and color, she had nothing ne- 
ce about her. Draw a figure with the Martha 

Vashington type of face, color it a rich bronze, put 
the short, frizzly hair of a negro above, and one has 
a striking likeness of Queen Gankabi. 

Among negro women this kind of face of the Mar- 
tha Washington type—austere, fixed, resolute, and 
earnest-eyed—is very unusual. Probably I have seen 
two hundred thousand African women, and I cannot 
remember to have seen more than half-a-dozen such 
women. They were governing women. 

“So you are Bula Matari?” [breaker of rocks, the 
name given him by the natives, because he blasted 
rocks while building roads]. 

She did not speak gently, but abruptly, rather with 
the air of a judge. 

“Yes.” 

“Come along with me. You can stop at Negeté to- 
day, and to-morrow we can go to Musyé.” 

This woman commanded already. 

“Pardon, Gankabi. Musyé I saw yesterday. I 
came up the river, and I am now going to the end of 
; ” 


“What! you cannot go up higher than Negeté with 
me. Do you know | am Gankabi, and what I say is 
done? Ay!” 

“I know Gankabi is great; but my name is Bula 
Matari, ‘the man who breaks rocks.’”’ 

“Be quiet! Follow me this instant to Negeté!” 

“No. WhenTI return I will see you—that is, if you 
wish; if not, I go down as I came up, past you.” 

“No, no, no; don’t be foolish, Bula Matari. Come 
on with me to this next village; I will give you some 
food, and vou shall stay there. Meantime, I will go 
to Negeté and get my things, and we will go down to 
Musyé to-day.” 

I assented to go with her as far as the village, 
where she procured me a goat and some bananas. 
After she had departed on her errand, fearing that 
she might have another opportunity to begin her ob- 
stinate entreaties, we continued on our voyage. 


2 
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“GENTLEMEN AND LADIES.” 


No words are more frequently misused than the 
terms “gentleman” and “lady,” or “gentlemen” and 
“ladies.” A writer in the Current deprecates this 
misuse, but does not, after all, give any rule by which 
we are to be guided into the correct use of the words. 
He thinks that people of ,ood-breeding and culture 
should take up and foster the words man and woman, 
as the use of them in their proper and nobler sense is 
fast becoming obsolete. The following illustrations 
are given of the misuse of the words named: 

One would have aoe that this misuse would 
not have obtained in the South at a time when people 
were practically divided into two classes, gentlemen 
and slaves; but that it is no new thing proves the 
anecdote which Prof. Schele De Vere tells in his 
“Americanisms.” 

The Duke of Saxe-Weimar, when in Alabama, was 
asked: “Are you the man that wants to go to 
Selma?” 

“Yes.” 








“Then I’m the gentleman that’s going to drive 
you.” 


Again, of Sir Charles Lyell, he tells this: “The 


i feels real smart ever it. Your brother William has a | landlord of the inn called out in his bar-room, seek- 


ing Sir Charles’s coachman, ‘Where’s the gentleman 
that brought this man here?’ ”’ 

And the Kentuckian was not more exact in the use 
of the word who naively showed his preference for 
his native State by speaking of a company as con- 
sisting of ‘one scrub from New England, a fellow 
from New York, a man from Virginia, and two gen- 
tlemen from Kentucky.” 

According to the Nashville Union, a recent excur- 
sion from Hopkinsville, Kentucky, consisting of one 
hundred and seventy-three persons, “was composed 
entirely of gentlemen and boys,” a most remarkahle 
Sunday railway excursion, surely. But the dime- 
museum lecturer, mentioned in the Atlantic recently, 
surpassed all others in a ludicrous misuse of the term 
when he referred to the Zulu on exhibition as ‘this 
gentleman.” 








+e 
AN “AVERAGE” CONVERSATION. 

Mr. Howells, the novelist, has been found fault 
with for his descriptions of the American girl. One 
indignant young lady writes to a Boston paper to 
know if Mr. Howells has ever met an interesting 
American girl, one who can say something besides 
“Yes?” and “I thought so.” Mr. Howells’s friends 
assert that he photographs conversation, and that his 
characters talk just as those they represent talk in 
real life. 

A gentleman who was spending the summer at 


Kennebunkport, Maine, was talking with another 
gentleman, who denied that anybody ever talked as 








the characters in “The Rise of Silas Lapham’? talk. 
More in sport than the idea of refuting his opponent, 
the gentleman suggested that they both take seats in 
the hotel parlor, near the windows, and jot down the 
conversation which should float in from the young 
people seated on the veranda. 

Unseen by the talkers, both gentlemen, who hap- 
pened to be good short-hand reporters, took out their 
note-books, and at the end of ten minutes they had 
the following conversation, which speaks for itself. 
The talkers were composed of both sexes, so that the 
average American girl may console herself with the 
thought that she is the equal of the average American 





Oy: 

How dreadful! Did he say that?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“He did? ’*Taint true!’ 

“Course ’taint! He don’t know.” 

“Say, Belle, how silly you looked last night at the 
sheet-and-pillow-case party. It was too much for any- 
thing!” 

“Oh yes, I can look that way if I try.” 

“Whose yacht’s that?” 

“Coulson’s. Going out this aff, Jimmy?” 

“Not this aff. Some other aff. Ha! ha!” 

“Why don’t the old blunderbuss run up his gaff 
top-sail?” 

‘He thinks there’s too much wind blowing off this 
veranda.” 

“Ha! ha! 
titter.) 

“That Sanford girl looks awfully yellow.” 

“That’s ’cause she wears such loud colors.” 

“Ha! ha! Ho! ho! Good for you, Jimmy! What 
makes you so bright to-day !”” 

“Been out in the sun.” 

“The sun?” 

“The sloop Sun he means.” 

“Oh, hat ha! Good again!” (Another laugh.) 

“Girls, let’s go down and get our tin-types taken. 
There’s the photographer!” (accent on the penult.) 

“Hurry up, Fan! Drop your work there. It'll 
keep.” Exeunt the talkers. 

Now this may or may not be a fair sample of the 
average American girl’s and boy’s ordinary conver- 
sation. It may be unfair to place too much stress 
upon a few minutes’ talk by gay young people having 
a good time at a summer seaside hotel. 

“Who wants to hear a girl talking philosophy or 
ethics all the time?” some one may justly ask. 

But it cannot be denied that good talkers are scarce 
among young men and women. An interesting con- 
versationalist, one who is neither prosy nor over in- 
tellectual, is a rare person. Learn to be good talkers. 
And don’t give up practising at it on ordinary occa- 
sions. 


Good! good!” (General laugh and 


—— +> 
AN UNLETTERED PHILOSOPHER. 

A sure way of making a living is better than an 
uncertain method of acquiring wealth, if one is not 
fitted to battle with the world and endure great dis- 
appointments. Fortunate is the man who can be 
content in the midst of honest poverty. 


A gentleman was travelling through the mountains 
of Colorado during the great Leadville mining ex- 
citement, when ke came upon an old man hard at 
work on a sterile little old ranch in a mountain 

ulch. 

“Good-day !”? said the traveller. 

“How de do! How de do!” was the reply given, 
in a cheery voice. 

“It’s rather hard work raising anything on this 
stony ranch, isn’t it?” 

“Oh yaas, ruther so. But what soil they is is right 
rich, and I irrygate it and makeit raise somethin’.” 

“It is a wonder you don’t get the mining fever, liv- 
ing so close to Leadville.” 

“The minin’ fever! Me get the minin’ fever?” 

Yes. Everybody else seems to have it.” 

‘Well, let ’em have it and welcome. I’m proof 
agin it.” 

“Haven't you any faith in the great discoveries?” 

“Oh yes, I don’t doubt but there’s scads o’ min’ral 
there; but I aint got the least proof that I’d find any 
of it if I went after it. I hear ev’ry day of them 
that’s findin’ it, but not a word do I, nor do you, 
hear of them that aint findin’ it; an’ there’s more of 
them than there is of the lucky ones. Disapp’inted 
fellers they are, too.” 

“That is true,” said the stranger, reflectively. 

“Course it’s true. Now I’m makin’ a livin’ here, 
an honest livin’ for myself and my fam/’ly. It aint 
much of a livin’, I know, but it’s sure and sartain, 
what they is of it, and I aint got to endoor the wear 
an’ tear of unsartainty that’s strainin’ the minds of 
half them prospectors. I dunno as [ve got all I want, 
but I larned long ago to be satisfied with what I could 
get, even if I couldn’t get what I wanted.” 

The traveller rode away, thinking that he had met 
a philosopher. 








CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


This week we devote the Children’s Page to 
illustrations of Hallowe’en amusements. 

The design is a square of the popular crazy- 
quilt patches, each patch illustrating some partic- 
ular amusement appropriate to the occasion. In 
one, the children are trying their fortunes by the 
three saucers; in another, they bob for apples; 
again, they roast nuts. One patch represents a 
little girl walking down stairs backward, holding 
in one hand a mirror, and in the other a lighted 
candle. In another she eats an apple at midnght, 
| before the looking-glass. 

The smallest patch is of a clock, with the hands 
pointing at twelve, while the largest illustrates the 
jerry game of throwing flour, an amusement 
| peculiar to Hallowe'en. ¢ 
| Above the crazy patch-work are the good fairies, 
| out for a frolic, and below is the poor old witch, 
entangled in a spider-web. 
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DANGERS OF ROLLER-SKATING, 


When roller-skating was first introduced, we looked 
on it with much favor. We put on skates ourselves, 
and often accompanied ladies to the hall. They, we 
and our associates enjoyed the exercise much. In 
some respects roller-skating seemed fully equal to 
skating on ice, in its graceful and complicated 
movements, and vastly superior in its freedom from 
the interruptions of snow and rain and wind and 
cold. We thought it furnished a fine combination of 
mental relaxation, physical exercise and social life. 
We saw in it a cheap and agreeable diversion for the 
people, free, we supposed, from the temptations which 
everywhere beset the young. 

But Americans overdo many things, in pleasure, 
work, politics and religion. If the apostolic injune- 
tion, “Let your moderation be known unto all men,” 
were one of the Ten Commandments, we should be 
a nation of breakers of the Roller-skat- 
ing became ‘a craze.” It was pursued as if it were 
the purpose of life; every night in the week, several 
hours at a time, in crowded rinks, with vitiated air 
and impalpable dust. 

That moderately indulged in and duly regulated it 
would be healthful, and in many ways helpful for 
those already we still believe. But the 
fruits of the present methods of pursuing the amuse- 
ment are often evil. 

The following, from the Medical Record, written by 
Julia Townsend Hill, M. D., is worthy of attention: 

“Sir: Tam very much interested in this subject of 
roller-skating especially because I have 
from thirty to forty girls under my care for physical 
training and treatment. With the utmost care as to 
time and amount, I find it unsatisfactory. It seems 
to bring out any latent predisposition to disease. I 
have been compelled to forbid those who had the 
slightest tendency to kidney or heart trouble, in fact, 
any organic trouble, indulging in the sport. A case 
of anemia, the most intractable one I ever had to 
deal with, I am sure was caused by skating exces- 
sively.” Other physicians give a similar testimony. 

All recreations may have their dangers if carried 
to excess. This new and popular one, like all others, 
needs to be used more wisely and conscientiously. 


Decalogue. 


vigorous, 


for girls, 


a 
FASCINATION OF TERROR. 


Terror paralyzes some men and fascinates others. 
The paralyzed are unable to escape from the danger; 
the fascinated precipitate themselves into it. 

A horse which was being ridden along a narrow, 
precipitous path, in one of the passes of the Hima- 
layas, put one of its hind feet over the road. The 
animal struggled so long in that position that the 
rider had plenty of time to dismount, and might have 
done so with ease. But he was paralyzed, his face 
turned white, he sat on the horse without trying to 
save himself, and both he and the beast went over 
backward into the chasm. ‘The horse was killed 
by his slip, the rider by the paralysis of terror. 

lhe bird is so fascinated by the snake that it flies 
into the mouth of its destroyer. Terror exerts a sim- 
ilar fascination on some persons. An Englishman, 
who had passed into Cashmere by a very wild Hima- 
layan pass, said that it was with the greatest difficulty 
he resisted the impulse to pitch himself into the deep 
gorges he skirted. At times his mind was almost un- 
settled by the mad impulse, and his journey was 
made in the fear that his self-control would finally 
give way. 

Those who served in the late war can, doubtless, 
recall instances when soldiers, free to run, were so 
fascinated by the flight of a shell descending upon 
them, that, though knowing their danger, they were 
fixed to the spot upon which they stood. 

An English gentleman went with a friend to see 
the Tubular Bridge over the Menai Strait, then in 
process of construction. While examining it, they 
crept along a portion of the unfinished bridge over- 
hanging the sea. 

“John,” suddenly said the foremost creeper to his 
friend, ‘I must let myself fall into the sea.” 

John’s reply was to squeeze his friend’s leg so 
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| tightly against the teen that he ated out with pain. 
The new sensation diverted the mind, dispelled the 
fascination of terror, and prevented the man from 
falling. 


| + 
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GENERAL GRANT’S HORSE. 


It isa remarkable fact in General Grant’s history | 


| that though he was constantly exposed during the 


| friends would not recognize her. 
| street to. day and did not know her at 


four years of the war, he did not receive any severe 
wounds. When under fire, he was noted for his cool- 
ness, as this anecdote illustrates. Grant was very 
fond of Cincinnati, his famous war-horse. He was 
riding through a stretch of woods, accompanied by 
Colonel Dent, his brother-in-law, inspecting one of 
the Virginia battle-fields. A very brisk engagement 
had been going on for several hours. 


The two men emerged from a fey of woods into 
an opening, where their route led them through a 
brook to the federal headquarters. The fire at this 
point had become so concentrated and murderous 
that everybody had been driven back. 

General Grant rode right into the very thick of it 
in as calm and unconcerned a manner as if he were 
out for an ordinary country ride. Colonel Dent said 
that he was never so nervous in his life. 

The balls whistled about them in such a manner 
that it seemed an impossibility for them to escape 
from being hit. He was anxious to hurry through. 

Just as they were about to enter the brook, General 
Grant noticed a piece of telegraph-wire twisted 
around the off hind foot of Cincinnati. He said,— 

“Dent, I wish you would get. down and see what is 
the matter with that leg there. 

Said Dent, “I guess that looking after your horse’s 
legs can wait. It is simply murder for us to sit here.” 

At this General Grant said, “All right. If you 
don’t want to see to it, I will.” 

He slid from his horse and quietly untwisted the 
_ of wire, which had begun to cut into the horse’s 
eg. He examined this leg deliberately, and then he 
got back on his horse and rode on. 

He said, ‘Dent, when you have got a horse that 
you think a good deal of, you should never take any 
chances with him. If that wire had been left there 
for a little time longer, he would have gone dead 
lame, and would perhaps have been ruined for life.” 

Colonel Dent said that it never seemed to enter 
Grant’s head that either he or his horse could be hit. 


+> 


ENTERTAINING A CROW. 


Privation makes birds and animals less shy of man 
than they are when comfortably warm and well-fed. 
A remarkable story is told, by the Newburyport 
Herald, of a crow which had an unusually fine and 
social dinner just before Christmas last year: 


One morning a lady residing in the suburbs, on 
looking out of a window, saw a crow solemnly perched 
on a low-hanging limb of a tree near the house. An 
idea prompted her to offer him something to eat, and, 
taking a boiled potato, she started out. So far from 
being frightened, he appeared just as a man would 
who had given his order at table and saw the food 
coming. He straightened up, reached out for the 
morsel, transferred it to one of his claws, and lei- 
surely proceeded to eat it. 

Word was conveyed to the children of the house- 
hold, and a merry time followed. The crow, feeling 
he was hospitably entertained and heartily welcome, 
jumped down from his perch, strutted about the yard 
and feasted to his heart’s content on bits of meat, 
pastry, cake and peanuts. 

The nuts he seemed to enjoy hugely. He would 
take the kernels as offered him, and hold them in his 
mouth until it was crammed to its fullest capacity, 
when he would fly a short distance, deposit them on 
the snow, and pick them up at his leisure. He en- 
joyed a drink of cold water from a tin dipper, and 
actually tried to steal the dipper, making several in- 
effectual attempts to take it in his mouth by the han- 
dle. 

Finally he was stuffed to repletion, when the idea 
seemed to strike him that it was a hard winter, and 
as he had opportunity, he had better provide for the 
future, for, after hunting about, he discovered in the 
rear of the house a deep foot-track in the ice. Con. 
tinuing to take what was offered him, he would fly to 
this place and drop it there. 

a ne 
A NEAT REPLY. 

A noted railway director, renowned for his ability 
in making and taking jokes, was asked for a pass by 
an employé of the road, who wished to visit his fam- 
ily. 

“You are in the employ of the company?” asked 
the director. 

*Yes.” 

ans receive your pay regularly?” 

“ 

“Well, now, suppose you were working for a farm- 
er, instead of the company, would you expect your 
employer to take out his horses every Saturday night 
and carry you home?” 

This seemed a poser, but it wasn’t. 

“No,” said the man, promptly, “I would not ex- 
pect that; but if the farmer had his horses out, and 
was going my way, I should call him a very mean fel- 
low if he would not let me ride.” 


The employé came out three minutes after with a 
pass. 


— - 
LEARNING CHINESE. 


It may be that the Chinaman in the following in- 
cident knew the language well enough, but, like the 
smartest of babies, refused to “show off’ when it 
was most desired that he should do so: 


“I speak to the servant always in his native lan- 
guage. He understands me.” 

“Does he?” 

“Certainly. I’ve forgotten my handkerchief.” 

“There’s achance. Tell the boy to fetch it.” 

He turned to the servant, and uttered peculiar 
Chinese sounds. The boy bowed and walked off. 

“There, you see, he Knows. I hate told him to 
bring me a handkerchief, and put it on the table. 

The boy returned promptly—and put a pair of boots 
on the floor beside him. 


The art of making another see things from your 
own point of view is often a very useful one. 


ciate 

“WHAT has become of Miss Lulu, who was always 
such a favorite in your set?’ 

“Her father failed some weeks ago, and all they 
had was sold by the sheriff.” 

“Poor thing!” 

“And now they have to live in a small rented house 
down tewn.’ 

“What a change! 


How she must grieve!” 
'y es, 


She is so much changed that even her best 
met her on the 
all, poor 
thing!” 

a 
NEW PAST TENSE. 


“I don’t care if our dog did whip yeurs!” said an 
angry little girl to a playmate. ‘Your dog is a sneak- 
ing little thing, anyhow!” 





“I don’t care,” sobbed the owner of the sneaking 
dog. “I guess your dog snooked first. 


Catarrh in the head is cured “ Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
100 Doses One Dollar. [Adv. 


dandruff and itching; an elegant dressing. 
+> -_ 

Frank Leslie, Esq., of the “ 

says: “* 

CocoAINE, and think it far 

have ever used for the hair.” 
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preferable to anything I 


[ddv. 
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Bixby’s Royal Polish. 

testores color and y¢loss to black leather. 

Will not injure the finest kid. 

Most convenient and cleanly to use. 

Sold everywhere at a popular price. 


=— For Ladies’ and Cc hildren’ 8 's Shoes, _ 


SACHET POWDERS, 


Heliotrope, Violette and Jockey Club, impart a 
Deiightful and Lasting Odor to Stationery, Gloves, 
Clothing and Toilet Articles. Sample package 
mailed upon receipt of 25 cents, in stamps. Sold 
by all first-class druggists, and supplied by 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONDENSED MI LK, 








CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 











NO MORE. ROUND | SHOULDERS! 
> KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
press prevents 
found Shoulders 
A perfect Skirt-Sup- 
one for Ladies. 
No harness — simple 
—unlike all others, 
All sizes for Men, & 
Women, Boys and 
Girls. een st andonly Reliable Shoulder-Brace. Sold 
by Druggzists and General Stores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of #1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Address Knicker- 
bocker Brace Co., Easton, Pa. N. A. JOHNSON, Prop. 


None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE. 


4, Made in Button, Congress and Lace. 
Best Calf Skin, Unexcelled in Dur- 
ability, Comfort and Appears 
ance. A_ postal card sent to us 
will bring you information 
how to get this Shoe in any 

State or Territory. 


J, MEANS & C0., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass, 





can do their own Stamping Sor Em- 
broidery and Painting with our 
Perforated Patterns, which can be 
easily transferred to Silk, Plush, &c., 
Our new outfit 
: 4g doz. Fruit 
Designs, for Doylies, one Spray each of Apple-Blos- 
soms, Pond Lilies, Daisies and Forget-me-nots, Golden 
Rod and Autumn Leaves, Wild Roses, Fuchsias, Curved 
Spray Daisies and Rose Buds, corner of Wild Roses, 
Bird on Branch, 3 Outline Figures, Embroidery Strips 
for Flannel and Braiding, and several smaller designs 
for Patchwork Decorations, &c., with your own Initials 
in 2-in. Letter for Towels, Handkerchiefs, &c., with Box 
each of Light and Dark Powder, 2 Pads and Directions 
for Indelible Stamping, 85 ¢. Our Manual of Needlework 
for 1885 of over 100 pp., 35 ets. Book of Designs, 15 cts. 
All the above, $1. 15, postpaid. Agents Wanted. 
PATTEN PUB. €0., 38 West Mth St., New York. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 


LADIES 


and can be used over and over. 
contains 30 useful Patterns (full size) viz.: 





Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.3 

mailed on receipt of price, and 

5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
16 Fulton Street, New York. 

Pike’s Toothac he Drops Cure in One M inute. 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil, by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties of 
Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, and 
superior to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe Soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids, 

Sold by first-class druggists and grocers. Write for 
beautiful colored Map of the Holy Land to the importer, 


A, KLIPSTEIN, 52 b Cedar St., New York, 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor invigorates the scalp; cures | 
{Adr. 
| 


For some time past I have been using BURNETT'S | 


Ask dealers for “Bixby's Royal Polish.” | 


| has 








EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 
may be removed at pleasure. 
E CUT represents the waist as 1 made for Ladies 
ind Misses, bonedvand 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside 
‘of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a core 
set front,so that acore 
set and a perfect bust 
support is provided 
within a waist. In the 
Open BackSoftWaists 
for Children 
and Infants, particu- 
lar attention to the 
physical proportions 
and requirements of 
the growing little ones 
been given in 
shaping the parts, and 
from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted 
from stock. 


P = 
Ladies’ laced | Back and Boned . 
Without Bones.. 
Misse s’ Boned.. 
% Without Bones. 
Children’s and Infants’ © ccccccccccccccescoeces cocs 
Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and infants, take the chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage 
repaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
will exchange or refund the —— if returned in ‘good 
order. Mention the COMPANION 
G2" One good agent wanted for’ every city and town 
in the United States. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


SAMPLES FOR 50 CTS. In case the above 


Rhenish C 
henish Cologne. 
cannot be obtained in your vicinity, and wishing 


5: to try same, a box of Samples of all these five 


articles will be prepaid to your nearest Railroad 
Express Office (which please name) for Fifty 
Cents. 6 Boxes same for $2.50, —— Send 
Money Order, Stamps, or Currency. Address 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., N.¥ 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of 
Nose, Throat,and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 
vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Speedy, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Catarrh, B Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 


It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of ev yaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
ae as usual, and without 

discomfort. It is used 
only at night, and is perfectly 
pes fe to the most delicate. 
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(The above views - There is no stomach-dosing, 
son using the Pillow-Inhaler.) douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 
so the Prttow-INHALER, for say eight hours at a time, 
spreads a powerful hes aling balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 

to the bottom of the lungs, and 

hence into the blood. Old-fash- 

CATARRH. ca ioned inhalation, through a tube, 

for a few minutes a day, some- 

BRONCHITIS. times cured. Think of eight 

hours constant action, on the 

CONSUMPTION same a, a but intensified 

* @ a hundred-fold! There are no 

pipes or tubes. The medicine 

is breathed in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 

eased parts. "The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 

Hon. E. L. Heppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 
take pleasure in stating that the Prttow-Inuater has been of the 
greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 
has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, ac- 
companied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such maladies. 

KE. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 

Mrs. M. I. Cuapwicx, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: ‘‘I 
had Catarrh for years, and was so Consumption. The Priiow- 
Inwater has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 
“= much to spread the knowledge of it to caine 

. E. Atprics, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says: 
of have used the Prrrow-INmater in my pra e, and I find it to 
be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Experience 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
will heal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
and remedies have been tried invain. Send for Explana- 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
ee (Central Music Hall,) State and 
Randolph Streets 
When writing mention “ Yourn’s Companion.” 








OFTEN IMITATED. 





New Brackets. Work Top 


The Handsomest Fixture and the Most Reliable. 
NEVER EQUALLED. 


See that fac-simile of my signature is on each roller. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, New York. 


or Bottom of Window. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





